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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


1871  AT  HOME. 

If  the  year  that  ends  to-morrow  has  been,  as  regards 
home  affairs,  comparatively  uneventfnl,  it  has  not  been 
an  unprofitable  year.  Though  fewer  political  and  social 
changes  than  many  anticipated  have  occurred  in  it, 
though,  in  some  respects,  it  may  seem  to  have  taken  us 
backward  instead  of  forward,  the  future  historian  will 
probably  have  to  credit  it  with  more  momentous  work 
than  can  be  claimed  for  other  years  that  have  apparently 
been  more  productive.  It  has  been  especially  a  year  of 
fermentation  and  disintegration  ;  but  these  processes  are 
sigpis  of  health  and  vigour,  and  perhaps  we  shall  find 
that  the  national  progress  has  been  all  the  greater 
because  the  fermentation  and  dLsintegration  have  worked 
slowly  and  with  little  show  of  anything  but  confusion. 
There  are  plenty  of  important  reforms  yet  to  be  effected, 
and  the  passing  year  has  ostensibly  effected  little ;  but 
it  may  prove  that  the  reformation  has  really  been  most 
thoroughly  promoted  by  the  delay  that  to  hasty  critics 
looks  like  stagnation. 

No  one  can  say,  at  any  rate,  that  important  questions, 
and  enough  of  them,  have  not  been  broached,  with  more 
or  less  of  novelty,  during  the  year.  Tories,  and  Whigs 
too,  assure  us  tlmt  attempts  have  been  made  to  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  the  English  Constitution,  that 
wonderful  structure  which,  they  also  assure  us,  has  been 
carefully  elaborated  during  a  millennium  or  so,  and 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  by  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence,  though,  in  its  perfection,  it  so  totters 
that  it  is  in  danger  of  destruction  at  the  hands  of  any 
Gladstone  or  Beales,  any  Dilke  or  Odger,  who  attempt 
to  interfere  with  it.  The  Crown,  they  tell  us,  with  a 
confusion  of  metaphors  which  is  pardonable  under  the 
circumstances,  is  the  very  groundwork  of  our  Glorious 
Constitution ;  and  the  latest  and  most  execrable  attempt 
of  all  has  for  its  object  the  extinction  of  this  head-and- 
base-in-one.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  crusade  in 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr  Odger  are  associated, 
but  we  are  also  Ishmaelites  enough  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  opposition  that  has  been  raised  to  them.  Our 
objection  is,  not  that  they  are  attacking  anything  sacred, 
but  that  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  divert  the  public 
mind  from  the  pursuit  of  real  enemies  into  a  war  with 
a  shadow.  Whether  they  are  wise  or  foolish  in  their 
exploit,  however,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  partly  pro¬ 
moters  and,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  products  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  quickly  growing  feeling.  Had  the  census  that 
was  taken  last  spring  exacted  a  truthful  return  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  creed,  as  well  as  the  age  and  occupation,  of  each 
member  of  the  community,  we  believe  that  the  number  of 
avowed  Republicans  would  have  been  startling;  and,  could 
a  similar  return  be  obtained  this  winter,  we  believe  that 
it  would  show  a  considerable  increase  during  the  nine 
months.  Republicanism,  of  one  sort  or  another,  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  not  among  working  men  alone ; 
and,  though  the  sorts  are  at  present  too  many,  and 
the  means  and  motives  put  forward  are  too  diverse, 
to  render  Republicanism  a  very  powerful  force  just 
now,  they  who  object  to  it  in  any  shape  may  well 


feel  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  and  look  with  dread  at  the 
progress  it  has  made  during  1871.  There  are  other  and 
kindred  movements,  however,  at  which  they  may  bo  yet 
more  alarmed.  Republicanism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  effort  to  abolish  the  form  of  Monarchy  in  this 
country,  is  not  likely  to  triumph  very  speedily.  But  the 
Republicanism  which  aims  to  clear  away  the  abuses  that 
have  held  their  gp^und  while  Monarchy  has  passed  from 
substance  to  shadow,  which  proposes  to  cut  down  those 
oligarchic  institutions  that  have  continued  to  be  a  reality, 
and  have  become  more  obnoxiously  real  than  ever,  while 
monarchical  institutions  have  been  reduced  to  a  sham, 
has  in  it  far  more  elements  of  vitality,  because  it 
has  far  more  reason  to  live.  And  the  year  that  is 
dying  proves  this.  Just  as  there  is  more  pressing 
need  to  reform  the  House  of  Lords  than  to  abolish  the 
Crown,  so  this  need  has  been  more  cogently,  if  less 
noisily,  advanced ;  and  it  would  have  been  advanced  far 
more  vigorously  than  it  has  been,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  popular  mind  has  been  directed  yet  more  earnestly 
towards  yet  more  important  movements.  It  is  a  healthy 
sign  that  people  are  getting  to  think  more  and  more 
al^ut  attacking  abuses  at  their  roots,  instead  of  beating 
down  their  fruits  and  lopping  off*  their  branches.  If  they 
care  little  about  such  Republicanism  as  Mr  Bradlaugn 
preaches,  it  is  because  they  are  caring  for  the  true 
j^publicanism  that  would  demolish  all  remnants  of 
feudalism,  and  make  England  as  complete  a  Common¬ 
wealth  in  reality  as  it  is  by  the  fiction  of  its  Constitution. 
None  who  desire  the  achievement  of  this  end  can  say 
that  1871  is  a  wasted  year.  It  has  been  a  year  of  seed¬ 
sowing,  if  not  of  harvesting. 

So,  too,  in  social  matters  ;  though  they  who  consider 
that  the  sole  object  of  politics  is  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  all  closes  of  society  find  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  political  and  social  matters.  If  not 
much  has  been  actually  done,  there  has  been  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  spread  of  opinions  out  of  which  action 
must  certainly  come  in  due  time.  The  increasing  demand 
for  a  reconstruction  of  our  land  laws  arises,  not  from  any 
theorising  mania,  or  even  from  any  desire  to  return  to  the 
ancient  theory  of  our  national  life— though  that  is  a 
motive  that  may  be  put  to  good  use  by  Mr  Disraeli,  or 
some  successor  like  him,  following  his  precedent  of  Tory 
education  during  the  last  Reform  Bill — but  from  the 
growing  necessity  for  so  shaping  our  national  organisa¬ 
tion  as  to  give  the  utmost  possible  comfort  to  our  exces¬ 
sive  population.  No  re-distribution  of  land  will  give 
food  to  more  people  than  the  land  ought  to  hold, 
but  the  most  economical  distribution  that  can  be  arrived 
at  will  help  to  feed  most  people,  or  to  feed  them  in  as 
good  a  way  as  can  be  attoined,  and,  therefore,  the  re¬ 
distribution  is  asked  for.  And  the  same  reason  appears 
in  other  demands  that  have  been  made,  not  for  the  first 
time,  but  more  forcibly  than  ever,  during  the  present 
year.  The  demand  for  the  Ballot  is  certainly  not  a  new 
one,  and  it  has  been  made  so  long  and  so  often  that  the 
lack  of  any  fresh  popular  demonstration  in  its  favour  has 
been  falsely  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  apathy.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  there  is  some  little  truth  in  that  allegation. 
The  Ballot  is  wanted  as  much  as  ever,  and  more  than  ever, 
as  a  means  to  that  honest  representation  of  all  classes 
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the  disease  should  be  allowed  to  oomo  to  the  surface  ia 
order  that  it  may  be  dispersed  by  the  best  remedies 
soothiug  or  drastic,  that  can  be  hit  upon,  rather  than 
that  it  should  be  pUu»tered  over  a&d  allowed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  state  of  things  in  which  cure  may  be  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  because  we  believe  that  the  granting  of 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland  may  be  the  best  means  of  con¬ 
verting  the  Irish  and  the  English  into  really  one  nation 
that,  though  regretting  its  cause.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
regret  the  growth  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  during 
this  year.  That  growth,  too,  is  only  part  of  a  general 
development  of  political  thought  that-  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  may  be  very  healthy.  Our  colonies,  already 
more  independent  than  Ireland,  are  clamouring  for  further 
independence,  by  which,  however,  they  propose  only  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  true  union  with  the  mother^ 
country.  Federal  projects,  too,  are  rife  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  What  if  1871  should  prove  to  be  the  birth- 
year  of  new  methods  of  national  organisation  which  will 
work  beneficially  for  all  and  hasten  the  happy  time 

When  the  war-dram  throbs  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags  are 
furl’d 

In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World  ? 

If  we  may  be,  in  the  main,  satisfied  with  the  pro* 
gross  of  strictly  domestic  affairs  daring  1871,  we  may  also 
be  fairly  content  with  the  year’s  occurrences  as  regards 
our  relations  with  foreign  oountries.  Throughout 
another  year  England  has  contrived  to  help  herself  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  by  her  trade,  and  she 
has  succeeded  in  honourably  keeping  out  of  a  European 
war  into  which  intemperate  Tories  and  some  intem¬ 
perate  Radicals  would  have  driven  her.  She  acted  wisely 
and  with  dignity  in  the  matter  of  the  Black  Sea  Con¬ 
ference;  more  wisely  and  with  more  dignity  in  th& 
matter  of  the  Washington  Treaty. 
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Emperor  was  yet  more  at  firalt;  if  the  French  Emperor 
was  at  fault,  the  greatest  blame  of  all  is  due  to  the 
French  people,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  ensnared 
by  vicious  traditionfi  of  national  glory,  and  by  such 
Mephistophelian  utterances  of  M.  Thiers  and  his  friends 
as  gave  to  the  war-making  propensities  of  the  nation 
the  mischievous  bias  that  compelled  the  Emperor,  against 
his  better  judgment,  to  enter  on  a  hopeless  struggle  with 
an  adversary  far  stronger  than  himself.  That  struggle, 
alas  I  appears  to  be  not  yet  over,  to  be  only  in  abeyance 
until  F^nce  considers  itself  strong  enough  to  renew  hos¬ 
tilities,  for  which  Germany  will  not  be  unprepared  or 
unwilling.  Prince  Bismarck’s  despatch  to  Baron  Amim, 
which  was  published  in  the  English  papers  on  Chris t- 
mas-day,  may  have  been  necessary,  may  have  expressed 
only  a  view  that  the  German  authorities  are  bound  to 
take,  and  one  that  it  is  important  to  put  clearly  before 
the  French ;  but,  coming  after  so  many  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  continuing  animosity  between  the  two  nations, 
it  augurs  ill  for  the  prospects  of  peace  in  Western 
Europe.  We  may  well  believe  that  Germany  will  be 
content  with  what  it  has  won.  Wo  would  fain  hope 
that  France  m^  be  content  to  bear  the  ills  it  has 
brought  on  itself  and  to  seek  a  remedy  in  some  better 
way  than  by  laying  schemes  for  reconquest  of  its  lost 
provinces  and  revenge  upon  its  conqueror ;  but  there  is 
slender  ground  for  the  hope.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
war  that  ended  in  March  has  been,  like  too  many  of  the 
wars  that  stain  the  pages  of  history,  nearly  useless  in 
everything  but  as  a  veiy  barbarous  expedient  for  caus¬ 
ing  grievous  waste  of  life  and  money,  for  bringing  upon 
both  victors  and  vanquished  needless  misery  of  all  scits. 

Yet  some  good  may  come  of  it.  There  is  little  on 
the  surface  to  cheer  us,  but  perhaps  each  combatant  is 
profiting  by  his  experience.  If  France  is  not  to  profit, 
its  future  is  indeed  a  dark  one.  All  through  this  year 
the  luckless  nation  has  been  floundering  about  in 
apparently  vain  effort  to  retrieve  its  position.  Good 
may  flow  from  it  hereafter,  but  there  is  no  present  show 
of  gain.  The  memorable  experiment  of  the  Paris 
Commune,  lasting  from  the  18th  of  March  till  the  24th 
of  May,  under  better  guidance  and  with  less  confusion 
of  motives  and  distraction  of  individual  passions, 
might  have  been  of  advantage  to  France,  as  pointing 
the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  genuine  Hepublio, 
and  the  re-organisation  of  the  nation  on  a  plan 
helpful  to  the  progress  of  all  its  members.  But 
that  has  utterly  failed,  and  just  as  the  treatment 
of  the  Parisian  insurgents  by  the  Versaillists  turned 
them  from  men  into  wild  beasts,  so  the  whole  appa¬ 
rent  outcome  of  the  insurrection  has  been  a  widening 
of  the  breach  between  townsmen  and  countrymen  in 
France,  rendering  the  townsmen  more  violent  and  the 
countrymen  more  stolid  than  ever,  and  causing  both  to 
be  the  too  easy  prey  of  mistaken  enthusiasts  and 
ambitious  charlatans.  Utterly  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not 
utterly  disastrous,  has  been  the  action  of  the  National 
Assembly  ever  since  its  transference  from  Bordeaux  to 
Versailles  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  and  the  people  whom  it  nominally  represents  have  been 
played  with  by  M.  Thiers,  as  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Power  since  the  17th  of  February,  and  President  of  the 
Republic  since  the  31st  of  August.  As  if  further 
absurdity  were  needed  to  complete  the  ugly  picture  of  a 
nation  in  the  depths  of  degradation,  •  we  saw  the  Due 
d’Aumale  pompously  affecting  a  trivial  couj)  d'etat  by 
entering  the  Assembly,  from  which  he  had  promised  to 
hold  aloof,  on  the  19th  of  this  month,  and  we  yet  more 
recently  heard  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  advising  the 
Due  d’Aumale  to  play  over  again  the  game  of  1852,  and 
threatening,  ar^  the  only  alternative,  that  he  himself  would 
be  in  power  ag^n  before  many  months  were  over. 
France  is  now  disgraced  in  its  rulers,  and  disgraced^  in 
its  lack  of  rulers.  If  some  good  does  not  quickly  spring 
out  of  the  many  evils  which  1871  has  seen  brought  upon 
it,  we  may  well  despair  of  the  nation  that,  through  many 
generations,  has  aspired  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
its  leader  in  all  the  arts  of  civilisation. 

A  better  retrospect  and  a  better  prospect  appear  in 
Germany,  though  here  also  faith  must  come  in  aid  of  that 


which  the  eye  can  only  dimly  soo  in  the  way  of  beneffts 
resulting  from  the  recent  war.  It  vras  a  vast  gain  that 
the  divided  members  of  the  Teutonic  family  should 
be  gathered  up  in  one  nation ;  and,  perhaps,  for  hia 
advancement  of  that  end  Prince  Bismarck  deserves 
to  be  honoured  as  a  patriot.  But  wo  yet  wait  for 
the  substantial  advantages  that  must  result  from  Gor- 
naan  unification,  if  it  is  to  be  good  for  anything.  Tho^ 
history  of  the  months  since  King  William  proclaimeil 
himself  Emperor  on  the  18th  of  «fanuary  shows  a  steady 
solidification  of  the  power  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  some  satisfactory  increase  of  advantages  to 
the  people,  but  attended  by  no  growth  of  popular  liberty. 
We  must  see  whether  German  feudalism  is  to  bo  destroyed, 
and  whether  that  imperial  tyranny  which  the  Gorman 
Emperor  has  put  on  with  his  crown  is  to  bo  abolished, 
before  we  can  say  that  Germany  has  gained  much  by  its 
victory  over  France  and  its  reconstruction  as  a  sinsrlo 
State. 

When  we  glance  ovefr  the  rest  of  Europe  wo  soo  littlo 
to  rejoice  over  in  the  records  of  the  year  that  is  passing. 
There  have  been  some  internal  reforms  in  Russia,  which 
may  be  of  great  good  in  their  way ;  but  Russia  seems 
to  be  studying  the  arts  of  war  more  than  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  there  is  much  ground  for  fearing  that  the 
jealousy  between  Slave  and  Teuton  will,  ere  long,  issue 
in  a  war  between  Kussia  and  Germany.  If  that  comes, 
it  will  not  be  restricted  to  those  two  States.  If  it  ^reada 
no  further,  it  must  perforce  involve  the  Slave  and  Teuton 
races  that  chiefly  make  up  the  Austrian  empire,  and  a 
considerable  re-shuffling  of  minor,  if  not  also  of  greater. 
Powers  must  be  look^  for.  The  fruit  of  all  may  be 
good ;  but  the  net  result  of  this  year’s  contribution  te 
the  ever-perplexing  Eastern  question  is  littlo  more  than 
an  increase  of  the  dangers  of  war  before  the  question 
can  be  in  any  way  solved. 

Important  political  events  have  occurred  in  Italy  and 
Spain ;  but  there  is  not  much  to  be  glad  of  in  their 
year’s  history.  Of  Spain  it  is  almost  enough  to  say 
that  King  Amadeo  has  contrived  to  retain  his  crown  all 
through  the  year,  but  that,  in  spite  of  his  good  wishes, 
anarchy  prevails  as  much  as  over.  In  Italy  a  great  step 
has  been  made  by  the  transferenoo  of  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  Florence  to  Rome.  Romo  is  at  last  tho 
capital  of  Italy ;  but  the  abuses  that  have  been  fostered 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Victor  Emmanuel  are  in  no  way 
abated,  and  unless  some  great  revolution  can  be  effected, 
there  is  small  profit  to  bo  looked  for  from  the  exchange 
of  one  capital  for  another.  Tho  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  has  been  virtually  abolished,  but  Italy  is  not  yet 
free,  and  the  mischiefs  to  all  Europe,  of  which  through 
so  many  centuries  Rome  has  been  in  great  measure  Ulc  * 
source,  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  removed. 


FEDERALISM  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  proceedings  of  tho  Intercolonial  Congress,  hold  at 
Melbourne  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  have  been* 
ratified  by  the  Parliament  of  Victoria,  and,  except  in  a 
single  matter  of  detail  which  may  possibly  be  over¬ 
ruled  by  New  South  Wales,  they  will,  no  doubt,  bo 
approved  by  the  other  colonies  also.  The  CoDgress 
must  consequently  be  regarded  as  fully  representative 
of  the  Australian  people,  and  it  is  not  without  regret, 
therefore,  that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  results  it  has  achieved. 

The  objects  of  the  Congress  were  mainly  two  :  to  se¬ 
cure  quicker  and  moi’e  frequent  postal  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
customs’  union  between  the  several  colonies.  I  he  first 
of  these  objects  offers  no  serious  difficulties.  Provided 
the  Postmaster- General  is  willing  to  charge  himself  with 
half  the  subsidy,  it  was  easy  to  arrange  for  a  fortnightly 
mail  service  by  two  distinct  lines,  the  one  vid  Brindisi 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  the  other  tho  way  of  Now  York 
and  San  Francisco.  But  the  customs’  union  proj^t 
proved  an  utter  failure.  Nor  coukl  it  have  been  otherwi^. 
At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  seems  strange  that  communities 
of  fellow-countrymen  should  legislate  against  eocU 
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prohibition  of  differential  duties  shonld  be  repealed 
and  distinctly  repudiates  the  right  of  the  Grown  to 
enter  into  treaties  which  would  limit  their  competence 
to  deal  with  their  tariffs  at  their  pleasure.  These  reso¬ 
lutions  appear  preposterous  at  &rst  sight,  unless  the 
colonists  are  prepared  to  follow  them  up  by  a  declaration 
of  independence,  and  that  they  clearly  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
they  are  not  quite  so  unreasonable  as  they  seem.  If 
the  colonies  may  not  establish  a  customs*  union,  and 
concede  to  one  another  advantages  which  they  are  not 
prepared  to  grant  to  all  the  world,  it  is  evidently  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  form  an  Australian  Confederation. 
For,  as  the  Zollverein  paved  the  way  to  German  unity, 
a  customs*  union  is  clearly  the  first  step  requisite  toward 
the  establishment  of  an  Australian  confederacy.  It  is 
most  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Australians  should 
insist  on  the  removal  of  a  constitutional  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  taking  this  first  step.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Gk)vernment  will  not  refuse  their  demands. 
Whether  the  colonists  are  to  remain  British  subjects,  or 
are  to  set  up  for  themselves,  it  is  clearly  both  our  inter¬ 
est  and  our  duty  to  encourage*  federation.  It  may  be, 
indeed,  that,  were  they  federated,  they  would  impose 
everywhere  heavy  duties  on  our  manufactures.  But 
without  federation  they  can  do  that  now,  if  they  are  so 
disposed.  And,  apart  from  this,  as  there  are  no  means 
of  enforcing  the  statutory  prohibition  of  differential 
duties,  it  would  be  both  more  gracious  and  more  digni¬ 
fied  to  repeal  them. 

The  repudiation  of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  bind  the 
colonies  by  a  treaty  is  a  much  more  serious  matter.  It 
plainly  proves,  indeed,  that  the  present  mode  of  con¬ 
nection  between  this  country  and  the  colonies  is  scarcely 
tenable  any  longer.  So  far  as  the  repudiation  is  based 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Australian  people,  being 


THE  CUBAN  MASSACRE. 

It  is  already  more  than  three  years  since  the  banner 
of  insurrection  was  raised  against  the  mother  country  by 
a  party  in  Cuba  which  there  is  every  reason  to  ^lieve 
represents  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  island. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  signal  of  revolt  had 
been  given  and  obeyed.  The  shock  to  the  Spanish 
governmental  system  inseparable  from  the  successful 
revolution  of  September,  which  overset  the  throne  of 
Isabella  II.,  encouraged  the  oppressed  Cubans  to  make 
another  effort  for  the  achievement  of  their  old  dream  of 
independence  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  18G8,  some 
three  weeks  after  the  proclamation  of  the  home  revolu- 
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tion  in  Ma^d,  a  My  of  Cubans  declared  themselves 
in  insurrection  against  the  G-overnment,  and  within  a 
very  short  period  extended  their  authority  over  the 
principal  portion  of  the  wooded  and  mountainous  districts 
of  Cuba.  From  this  vantage  ground  it  has,  up  to  the 
present,  defied  all  the  exertions  of  the  governmental 
forces  to  dislodge  the  patriots. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  misgovemment  of 
Cuba  has  been  extreme.  The  misgovemment  of  Spain 
herself  by  Cabinets  and  statesmen  on  the  spot  in 
Madrid  has  been  a  proverb  in  Europe.  During  all  the 
weary  years  since  the  crown  of  Ferdinand  VII.  was 
plac^  on  the  baby  brow  of  his  ill-starred  daughter,  the 
history  of  Spain  has  been  the  history  of  wretched  intrigues, 
of  ruthless  civil  wars,  of  administrative  shamelessness  and 
public  misery  and  discontent.  But  if  the  mother  country 
sufiered,  the  sufierings  of  the  dependency  were  far 
^eater.  How  Spain  governed  her  colonies  is  attested 
in  the  successive  insurrections  which  tore  the  South 
American  Republics  from  her  grasp.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  worst  days  of  Peru  or  Mexico 
ever  surpassed  the  wretchedness  of  Cuba.  Cuba  was 
the  Sicily  of  Spain,  and  Spain  regularly  had  herself 
represented  by  a  Verres  in  her  Sicily.  To  be  a  native 
Cuban,  even  though  of  the  most  unmixed  Spanish  blood, 
was  to  be  an  object  of  insult  and  contempt  in  the  eyes 
of  the  swarms  of  needy  adventurers  who  came  in  the 
train  of  each  successive  Captain- General  to  trade  on  the 
helplessness  of  the  inhabitants.  The  slave  and  coloured 
populations  were  sunk  in  the  most  abject  misery.  There 
was  no  representative  government.  The  right  of  public 
assembly  was  unknown.  Even  the  right  of  petition 
was  prohibited.  But  a  single  liberty  was  left  to  the 
Cubans, — the  liberty  of  being  plundered  without  stint 
and  oppressed  without  mercy.  Reforms  had  been 
sometimes  promised.  They  were  never  executed.  Re¬ 
forms  were  not  executed  even  at  home.  When  the 
revolutionists  of  September,  18G8,  obtained  power, 
comprehensive  ameliorations  were  promised.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  new  insurrectionary  outbreak  afforded 
ground  or  excuse  for  a  fresh  postponement  of  remedial 
legislation.  If  there  had  been  no  insurrection,  the 
circumstance  would  have  been  hailed  as  a  triumphant 
proof  that  no  legislation  was  required. 

It  is  calculated  that  during  the  past  three  years  up¬ 
wards  of  70,000  Spanish  regular  troops  have  been 
despatched  against  the  insurgents.  No  account  rates 
the  number  of  armed  Cubans  actually  in  the  field  at  any 
one  time  at  more  than  seven  thousand.  It  is  the  Cuban 
plan  to  carry  on  a  guerilla  warfare,  in  which  they  are 
materially  assisted  by  the  advantageous  nature  of  the 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regular  soldiery  are 
aided  by  the  arms  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  voluntarios 
de  Ctd}a,  recruited  from  various  more  or  less  disreputable 
sources,  as  well  in  Spain  as  in  the  colony.  The  work  of 
pacification  has  hardly  been  accelerated  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  auxiliaries.  Certainly  the  work  of  con¬ 
ciliation  has  been  immensely  retarded,  if  it  has  not  been 
rendered  altogether  impossible.  It  is  the  case  with  the 
Cuban  volunteers  as  too  often  happens  with  the  irregular 
bands  which  Governments  find  it  useful  or  unavoidable 
to  employ  in  such  emergencies.  These  “  citizen  soldiers  ** 
have  been  found  to  disdain  the  bonds  of  discipline,  while 
displaying  less  of  the  qualities  of  resolution  and  courage 
than  of  suspicious  cruelty  and  ungovernable  ferocity. 
They  are  the  terror  of  their  own  commanders.  They  are 
little  dreaded  by  a  daring  and  enterprising  enemy.  Even 
Captains-General  have  been  forced  to  take  their  instruc¬ 
tions  from  these  prsetorians  of  the  pavement  and  the 
gutter.  General  Dulce  had  to  acknowledge  their  force 
or  their  insolence  by  tendering  his  resignation.  General 
Balmaseda  does  not  appear  to  be  better  able  to  cope  with 
their  menaces.  The  terrible  story  with  which  the  whole 
press  of  America  is  ring^g,  and  which  has  filled  with 
a  fierce  and  indescribable  emotion  the  manhood  of  the 
country,  is  the  latest  exemplification  of  their  mur¬ 
derous  brutality  as  well  as  of  the  wretched  pusillanimity 
of  the  Government.  Some  young  medical  students 
of  the  Royal  University  of  Havana  had  demolished 
the  glass  frontage  of  the  tomb  of  Gonzalez  Castanon, 


an  officer  of  volunteers  who  had  met  his  death  in  a 
Cuban  ambush.  Gonzalez  Castanon  had  not  been  a 
favourite  in  Havana,  but  ho  had  been  a  horo  among 
the  volunteers.  For  the  foolish  act  of  mischief-making 
the  entire  medical  class  of  the  first  year  was  arrested. 
A  few  days  afterwards  there  was  a  parade  of  volunteers. 
Twelve  thousand  of  them  defiled  past  the  inspecting 
general,  with  cries  of  “  Death  to  the  Students,”  and  there 
was  no  attempt  to  gainsay  that  savage  demand.  A 
court-martial  was  summoned,  composed  of  a  majority 
of  volunteer  officers.  To  make  the  bloody  work  more 
certain,  the  volunteers  remained  in  arms  outside  the 
prison  during  the  progress  of  the  mock  trial,  the  shouU 
and  yells  of  those  Bashi-Bazouks  being  distinctly  audible 
in  the  very  court  where  the  prisoners,  many  of  them 
boys  of  seventeen,  were  confronted  by  their  judges.  The 
consequence  of  this  lawless  terrorism  was  that,  of  a  class 
of  fifty- two,  only  two  escaped  without  imprisonment  in 
the  common  chain-gang  at  the  very  least,  while  eight 
poor  lads  were  condemned  to  be  shot,  and,  without  an 
hour’s  delay,  were  led  to  execution.  Such  are  the  brief 
outlines  of  a  story  of  cold-blooded  atrocity  for  which 
there  are  fortunately  few  parallels  in  history.  The  tale 
should  make  us  hope  that  the  independouce  of  Cuba  will 
never  be  the  victim  of  the  callous  assassins  of  the 
students  of  Havana. 

WOMEN  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

In  the  Department  of  Economics,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  it  was  seriously  announced, 
as  an  important  statistical  fact,  that  girls  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  learning  arithmetic.  No  one  smiled  at  the  report 
of  the  ingenuous  observer,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  tliat, 
to  the  majority  of  those  present,  it  came  either  as  a  now 
fact,  or,  at  least,  as  desirable  confirmation  of  former 
reports  that  still  rested  upon  a  dubious  and  distrusted 
basis.  Had  the  hearers  b^n  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  American  education,  such  an  announcement  could  not 
have  seemed  otherwise  than  ludicrously  commonplace. 
While  in  this  country  we  assert  the  probable  intellectual 
equality  of  girls  and  boys,  and  ask  for  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  a  fair  test  of  the  question,  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  so  well  settled  in  America  that  men  of 
intelligence  would  no  longer  think  of  regarding  it  as 
an  open  question.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  who  will 
not  retract  from  a  position  thev  maintained  twenty  years 
ago,  but,  in  the  face  of  so  much  testimony,  a  re-assertion 
of  their  opinion  would  only  cover  them  with  derision. 
Some  interesting  facts  respecting  these  things  are  found 
in  a  recent  report  from  Professor  Tyler,  of  the  Michigan 
State  University,  made  to  the  New  England  Woman’s 
Club. 

Three  years  ago,  by  the  concurrent  action  of  tho 
Trustees  and  Faculty,  this  university  opened  its  doors 
to  women.  The  young  men-students  were  generally 
averse  to  this  long-pending  decision.  They  dreaded  an 
invasion  of  women  into  their  realm  of  free-and-easy 
habits.  They  were  generally  not  hostile  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women,  or  even  to  university  education,  but  in  a 
place  that  had  been  appropriated  to  them  they  did 
not  like  the  restraint  whicn  the  presence  of  women 
would  impose.  However,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  submit  or  leave,  and  the  provocation  seemed 
scarcely  sufficient  occasion  for  the  latter.  No  one  went 
away,  and  only  one  woman  came.  This  bold  venturer 
was  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  professor,  by  whom  she 
had  been  carefully  trained  up  to  a  point  a  good  deal  in 
advance  of  the  requisites  for  entrance.  This  enabled 
her  to  step  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of  the  class  of 
two  hundred  young  men  who  had  been  in  the  university 
a  year  before  her.  No  sooner  was  she  there  than  the 
dread  and  anticipated  restraint  were  forgotten,  and  the 
most  chivalric  feeling  sprung  up  in  its  place.  For  a 
whole  year,  Miss  Stockwell  was  the  only  woman  in  the 
Arts-classes  among  seven  or  eight  hundred  young  mcn^ 
yet  nothing  ever  occurred  to  make  her  feel,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  uncomfortable.  She  is  now  in  the  Iasi 
ye^  of  the  curriculum,  and  Professor  Tyler  reports  her 
to  be  the  best  Greek  scholar  in  the  university.  In 
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during  -whicli  it  has  been  under  a  constant  feminine 
siege.  About  the  time  of  this  girlish  raid  upon  Harvard 
a  new  college  was  begun  at  Oberlin,  a  little  village  in 
northern  Ohio,  which  offered  to  admit  women  to  all  the 
privileges  of  college  life.  But  it  was  especially  un¬ 
favourable  to  Oberlin  that  it  extended  its  hospitality  to 
negroes  as  well  as  women ;  moreover,  it  was  an  avowedly 
evangelising  institution,  and  the  “  unconverted  ”  youth 
stood  in  great  dread  of  its  pious  ways,  and  its  constant 
crusade  against  not  only  fleshly  appetites,  but  innocent 
amusements  as  well.  This  gave  Oberlin  over  to  the 
religions  or  especially  moral  youth  ;  and  the  few  women 
who  toiled  their  way  to  scholastic  distinction  aimed  to 
be  and  became,  for  the  most  part,  either  missionaries  or 
clergymen’s  wives.  Fifteen  years  later,  another  college 
sprang  up  in  central  Ohio,  hospitable  not  only  to  women 
and  negroes,  but  to  the  holders  of  all  religious  creeds. 
It  was  called  Antioch,  to  symbolise  its  broad  Christianity. 
Horace  Mann,  the  most  distinguished  American 
educator,  was  first  at  its  head.  But  the  prospective 
means  for  its  maintenance  consisted  mainly  of  pro¬ 
mises,  which  were  at  first  indifferently  kept.  This 
retarded  the  progress  of  its  work;  still  it  kept  per¬ 
sistently  on,  and  has  conferred  each  year  the  degree 
of  BA.  upon  a  larger  or  smaller  class  of  young 
men  and  women.  Gradually  a  good  many  other  small 
colleges  have  opened  their  doors  to  women.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  more  fettered  by  traditional  prejudices,  lags  behind. 
Only  two  of  her  colleges,  and  these  among  the  least 
distinguished,  have  widened  their  hospitality  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  growing  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  in  this 
same  inferior  rank  stand,  it  must  bo  admitted,  most  of 
the  colleges  that  have  as  yet  admitted  women. 

The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  which  ranks  second  only  to  Yale  and  Harvard,  and, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  said  to  be  second  even  to  Harvard  in 
the  amount  of  funds  at  its  disposal,  while  it  has  twice  as 
many  students  as  are  found  at  either  of  these  institutions, 
distributed  among  its  three  departments  of  Arts',  Law,  and 
Medicine.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  question  of  admitting 
women  was  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Trustees 
of  this  university.  Antioch,  to  which  the  public  eye 
had  been  directed,  had  borne  no  bad  fruit.  On  the 
contrary,  the  reports  had  gone  out  that  the  young  men 
were  remarkably  moral,  that  drunkenness  and  vulgarity 
were  almost  unknown,  that  all  minor  forms  of  dissi¬ 
pation  were  almost  equally  wanting,  and  that  the  young 
women  were’prudent  and  wise.  The  Faculty  of  Michigan 
University  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  surround 
their  young  men  with  the  same  advantageous  circum¬ 
stances,  and  they  encouraged  the  Trustees  to  entertain 
the  consideration.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  Horace 
Mann,  asking  for  more  minute  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  working  of  Antioch,  and  seeking  counsel  in 
reference  to  the  advisability  of  attempting  the  same 
plan  at  the  Michigan  University.  Mr  Mann  replied 
that,  though  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
principle  of  co-education,  and  was  satisfied  with  the 
results  achieved  at  Antioch,  he  should  be  afraid  to 
attempt  the  plan  in  a  large  town,  and  where  residence 
within  the  college  was  not  required.  This  letter  settled 
the  matter  without  further  discussion.  The  Trustees 
and  Faculty  said.  We  cannot  endanger  the  morality  of  our 
students,  and  the  reputation  of  our  institution,  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  few  women  who  wish  to  come.  We  give 
them  our  sympathy,  but  can  at  present  do  nothing  more. 
This  advice  from  Mr  Mann  surprised  his  fellovy-advo- 
cates  for  the  mixed  education  of  the  sexes ;  but  it  came 
from  his  most  earnest  truthfulness.  Mr  Mann  was  now 
past  sixty,  and  had  no  longer  the  courageous  vigour  of 
youth  to  venture  upon  new  experiments.  He  bad 
gone  as  far  beyond  the  beaten  track  as  he  dared. 
Every  now  and  then,  howmver,  with  the  change 
of  Trustees,  the  question  was  revived.  The  men  of 
this  new  rich  State  felt  ashamed  to  do  so  much  less  for 
their  daughters  than  for  their  sons,  and  particidarly  sen" 
sitive  were  they  to  the  argument  that  the  privileges  of 
the  institution  could  be  extended  to  the  young 
with  almost  no  increase  of  expenditure.  Thr^  years 
ago  the  opposition  found  itself  in  the  minority,  and 


has  grown  up  to  seventy,  all  of  whom  are  aiming  to 
i^pcure  for  themselves  one  or  more  of  the  university 
degrees. 

Among  other  interesting  stories.  Professor  Tyler  tells 
the  following.  The  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  his  class,  every  year, 
a  mathematical  problem — a  sort  of  ‘pons  asinomm — as  a 
test  of  their  ability.  Not  once  during  fifteen  years 
has  any  member  of  the  class  solved  it,  though  the 
professor  states  that  during  that  time  ho  has  pro¬ 
pounded  it  to  fifteen  hundred  young  men.  This 
year,  as  usual,  the  old  problem  was  again  presented 
to  the  class.  A  Miss  White  alone  of  all  the  class 
brought  in  the  solution.  The  professor  said,  with 
surprise,  “  You  have  done  what  fifteen  hundred  young 
men  have  tried  but  have  failed  to  do.  There 
is  one  error  in  your  solution  :  that  corrected  you  will  be 
victorious.”  Miss  White  looked  over  her  work,  dis¬ 
covered  and  corrected  the  error,  and  received  her  due 
credit.  Professor  Tyler  also  states  that  the  best  student 
in  the  Law  School  last  year  was  a  woman,  whose  skill  in 
conducting  a  “moot  court”  on  the  day  of  her  gradua¬ 
tion  was  trumpeted  throughout  the  country. 

It  would  probably  not  be  safe  to  conclude,  from  these 
accounts,  that  the  young  women  in  America  are  superior 
to  the  young  men,  for  the  women  who  at  present 
avail  themselves  of  university  training,  in  opposition 
to  the  strong  social  conservatism,  are  naturally  above 
the  average.  They  are  drawn  together  from  the 
different  States  to  the  Michigan  State  University, 
because  it  offers  them  the  best  educational  facilities  they 
can  get  in  the  country.  The  scholarly  young  women  of 
New  England  expatriate  themselves  to  secure  the  larger 
advantages  afforded  to  them  in  the  more  liberal  West. 
Two  young  women,  after  taking  the  degree  of  MA. 
in  one  of  the  Western  colleges,  have  recently  gone  to  a 
German  university  to  pursue  a  special  course  in  mathe- 
jmatics. 

'That'  America  leads  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this 
matter  is,  perhaps,  not  to  bo  attributed  to  her  as  an 
especial  virtue,  if  virtue  means  indifference  to  self-inte¬ 
rest,  nor  to  a  far-seeing  policy  that  calculated  results, 
but  rather  to  a  necessity  that  was  at  first  doubtless 
'deplored.  The  co-education  of  the  sexes  was  an  indi¬ 
genous  growth  of  the  country.  The  colonists  and  their  de- 
scendants  appreciated  the  value  and  necessity  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  children,  but  the  lack  of  money  forced 
them  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  lowest  terms.  As  a 
simple  matter  of  economy,  in  the  sparsely  settled  dis¬ 
tricts,  girls  and  boys  were  taugbt  in  the  same  school 
and  in  the  same  classes.  They  got  on  well,  no  harm 
came,  and  both  parties  liked  the  plan.  Partly  to 
reduce  the  number  of  classes,  but  more  from  a  spirit 
of  rivalry,  girls  got  drifted  into  the  lines  of  study 
more  particularly  appropriated  to  boys.  Thus  almost 
before  anyone  had  considered  what  was  being  done, 
girls  had  mastered  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Euclid. 
They  had  lost  none  of  their  marriageable  attractions,  and 
they  had  becomo  more  efficient  helps  in  the  family 
rcouoraios.  Parents  began  to  consider  the  plan  with 
favour,  and  it  gradually  crept  into  nearly  all  the 
country  academics,  except  those  especially  arranged  for 
training  young  men  for  the  colleges  and  universities. 
From  the  country  the  same  system  has,  little  by  little, 
made  its  way  into  nearly  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  economy  of  the  plan  gives  it  a 
forcible  recommendation,  in  opposition  to  the  fastidious 
fear  that  girls  will  grow  strong-minded  and  prononce  in 
manner  by  masculine  study  and  association. 

Thus,  American  giils  have,  for  a  long  time,  marched 
alongside  of  boys  np  to  the  university  doors.  Thirty-five 
years  ago  a  party  of  them  asked  to  be  admitted,  with 
their  schoolfellows,  to  Harvard,  supposing  that,  as  they 
had  pissed  the  preliminary  school  examinations,  and 
I  could  live  at  their  homes,  there  would  bo  little  objection 
to  admitting  them  to  the  vacant  forms  of  the  class¬ 
rooms.  The  response  was  decisive  and  the  repulse 
effectual.  Harvard  has  remained  undisturbed  in  its 
;  strong  masculine  defence  till  within  the  last  few  years, 
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dragging  about  a  big  chain,  or  lurking  behind  a  door  and 
suddenly  pouncing  out  upon  a  little  child,  or  a  timid 
nursemaid,  or  an  old  woman.  And  upon  the  whole,  wo 
may  fairly  say  of  it  that,  even  if  its  ways  were  not  as 
our  ways,  it  was  nevertheless  a  most  estimable  and  admi« 
raible  creature,  whose  habits  were  highly  curious  and 
interesting.  If  it  never  did  any  particular  good,  it  never, 
as  far  as  we  know,  did  any  particular  harm.  And  we 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  regret  its 
loss.  i 

But  we  yet  must  not  blame  ghosts  of  the  better  class 
for  leaving  us  to  ourselves.  Many  reasons  could  bo 
given  to  justify  their  voluntary  retirement  from  society. 
The  one  to  which  wo  attach  most  importance — because 
it  puts  the  essentially  gentlemanly  character  of  the  true 
ghost  in  the  strongest  possible  light — is  the  gradual 
extinction  of  our  old  families.  To  an  old  family  a  ghost 
of  some  kind  or  other  belongs  almost  as  a  matter  of 
right.  That  indefatigable  delver  into  out-of-the-way 
scraps  of  knowledge,  Robert  Chambers,  gives  us  a 
perfect  list  of  such  heirlooms — and  after  telling  us  of 
the  Benedictine  Nun  of  the  Middletons,  of  the  oak- 
bough  of  the  Breretons,  and  of  the  Banshee  of  the 
Fanshaws,  robs  his  gift  of  all  its  graciousness  by 
observing  that  it  is  “  unfortunate  "  that  we  so  seldom 
know  the  true  history  of  these  family  ghosts.  His 
remark,  however — ungracious  as  it  is — is  yet  very 
suggestive.  A  ghost  has  always  something  ^schylean 
about  its  history.  It  has  murdered  somebody,  or  it  has 
been  murdered  by  somebody,  or  it  has  bwn  buried 
without  Christian  burial,  or  it  has  itself  buried  a  largo 
sum  of  money,  or  a  title-deed,  or  some  other  valuable 
piece  of  portable  property.  It  is  clear  then  that,  as  a 
ghost  is  always,  connected  with  something  or  other 
which  is  in  family  parlance  **  unpleasant,*'  its  existence 
will  naturally  be  kept  a  secret  for  several  generations. 
Parvenu  families  which  have  ghosts  of  their  own — if 
there  be  any  such — wrap  their  sayings  and  doings  in  a 
profound  mystery.  To  have  a  grandfather  who  was 
hung  for  murder  is  not  exactly  comme  il  faut.  But  to 
have  bad  an  ancestor  or  ancestors  who  committed  some 
abominable  crime  in  the  times  of  the  Roses  is,  as  family 
distinctions  go,  rather  a  credit  than  otherwise.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that — as  our  old  families  die  out — our  old 
ghosts  should  become  as  rare  and  as  far  between  as  are 
bottles  of  crusted  1847  port. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Like  human  beings,  ghosts  have 
their  fancies  and  peculiarities.  Like  cats,  they  prefer 
places  to  persons  or  even  to  families.  The  ghost  of  Mr 
William  Weare  used  to  haunt  Lyon’s  Inn  before  it  was 
pulled  down.  A  highly- respectable  and  very  well- 
connected  ghost  used  to  dwell  in  Cheyne-walk  before 
Mr  Carlyle  took  to  living  in  Cheyne-row.  Ghosts  have 
been  heard  of  in  Holy  well-street,  in  St  Mary  Axe,  in 
Hog-lane,  and  in  the  old  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Holbom.  There  is,  indeed,  a  manifest  propriety  in  this. 
In  a  new  house  in  a  new  street,  in  a  new  quarter  of  the 
town,  a  ghost  would  be  not  so  much  inconvenient  or 
useless  as  incongruous.  A  ghost  in  Belgrave -square 
would  feel  in  a  moment  that  ho  was  out  of  all  keeping  with 
his  surroundings,  and  was  little  better  than  a  buffoon. 
But  a  ghost  in  tho  Temple  would  be  quite  en  rapport 
with  his  surroundings.  And  we  have  heard  it  both 
rumoured  and  denied  that  the  ghost  of  Thurlow — a 
ghost  well  worthy  of  life — is  often  heard  swearing  dread¬ 
fully  at  midnight  as  it  gropes  its  way  up  a  very  crook^ 
ana  dark  comer  staircase  to  Thurlow’s  old  chambers  in 
the  north-west  angle  of  Pump-court. 

Other  causes  for  the  dec^  of  ghosts  might  be  alleged 
by  the  curious,  qui  subtillus  noec  quam  accuratiiu  inquirunt. 
We  believe,  however,  that,  with  old  families  and  old 
houses,  ghosts  also  are  doomed  to  extinction,  and  that 
no  further  reason  is  needed  for  their  disappearance.  For 
to  the  theory  that  they  no  longer  appear  because  people 
no  longer  believe  in  them,  we  attach  no  manner  of 
importance  j  nor  can  we,  for  a  moment,  attempt  to 
transfer  to  ghosts  all  the  elegant  fancies  which  Mr  Lecky 
has  shed  around  the  subject  of  miracles.  In  the  first 
place,  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  a 
really  genuine  ghost-story — such  as  that  told  by  Mrs 


GHOSTS. 

The  appearance  of  a  ghost  in  the  year  1871  is  a 
startling  matter.  None  the  less  it  seems  clear  that  a 
ghost  has  actually  shown  itself  at  Yeovil.  The  fact  has 
"been  testified  by  credible  witnesses  in  a  court  of  law ; 
^nd,  ^though  Mr  Justice  Grove — whose  sympathies  are 
notoriously  materialistic — affected  to  disbelieve  the  story, 
it  yet  seems  to  be  sufficiently  well  supported.  It  would 
appear  that  a  certain  fair  widow,  a  Mrs  Strickland,  was 
blessed  with  a  comfortable  jointure,  which,  amongst 
other  equally  cogent  reasons,  had  won  for  her  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  one  Mr  Israel  Jesty,  a  shoemaker,  also  resident 
in  the  town.  The  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth, 
and  the  loves  of  Mrs  Strickland  and  Mr  Jesty  ran  into 
■a  law-suit  respecting  the  possession  of  certain  glass, 
china,  and  silver  plate,  valued  at  501.  With  this  part  of 
the  story,  however,  the  ghost-loving  public  is  not  con¬ 
cerned.  Its  interest  will  be  centred  in  the  fact  that, 
after  the  first  “  engagement  **  between  Mrs  Strickland 
and  Mr  Jesty  had  been  **  broken  off,”  Mrs  Strickland, 
while  deeply  wrapped  in  midnight  slumbers,  was 
awakened  by  three  loud  raps,  each  sufficiently  distinct 
to  herald  in  the  crack  of  doom.  Starting  from  her 
•couch  the  lady  listened  intently,  and  heard  a  voice, 
•evidently  supernatural,  say,  in  distinct  and  measured 
tones,  “  Israel  Jesty  is  to  be  thy  husband.”  The  position 
n,nd  character  of  Mrs  Strickland  at  once  negative  the 
hypothesis  that  she  was  deceived  in  the  matter.  There 
•can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  awakened  by  the  knocks, 
and  that  she  heard  the  voice.  The  position  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  Jesty — he  has  died  since  the  mysterious 
circumstance  occurred — render  it  absolutely  cei^n  that 
there  was  no  trickery,  deceit,  or  imposture  in  the  matter. 
Thus,  then,  the  story  remains — an  ugly  nut  for  the 
sceptic  to  crack,  and  one  of  which  he  can  only  dispose 
by  the  old  high  and  dry  method  of  appealing  to  a  priori 
arguments. 

For  all  this — satisfactory  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to 
have  a  genuine  ghost  once  again  amongst  us — we  can¬ 
not  but  ask  why  it  is  that  ghosts  have  of  late  years 
heen  so  conspicuous  for  their  absence  ?  Twenty  years 
ago  they  were  far  from  rare.  Forty  years  ago  they 
were  familiar.  A  hundred  years  ago  a  ghost  was  as 
common  an  object  as  a  murderer,  or  a  big  gooseberry, 
or  a  bad  shilling.  Now  all  is  changed.  Vulgar  ghosts, 
of  course,  still  consent  to  show  themselves — -something 
after  the  fashion  of  the  fat  boy  and  tho  pig-faced  lady— in 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  There  they  appear  at 
night  in  churchyards,  or  at  the  comers  of  lanes,  draped 
in  orthodox  white ;  and  terrify  beery  farm  labourers  and 
half-witted  servant  girls.  But  these  are  the  ghosts 
whose  ill-mannered  freaks  have  brought  the  world  of 
spirits  into  ill-deserved  cemtempt ;  and  it  is  but  part  of 
their  innate  vulgarity  that  they  should  linger  on  long 
after  their  betters  have  departed.  The  genuine  and 
gentlemanly  ghost— or  rather,  as  ghosts  are^  of  both 
sexes,  we  ought  to  say,  the  well-bred  ghost — is  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Like  the  Dinornis  or  Moa,  be  has 
passed  away,  and  has  barely  left  a  trace  of  himself 
beyond  that  widely-spread  and  universal  belief  in  his 
existence  which— all  philosophers  tell  ns — implies  the 
necessary  existence  of  an  external  actuality  (which 
is  a  philosophical  word,  meaning  ”  thing  *)  corre¬ 
lative  with  the  subjective  conception.  How  much 
the  world  in  general  has  lost  by  this  we  need  hardly 
point  out.  A  fine  old  family  ghost  was  at  all  points  a 
gentleman,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  lady.  Well  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  its  period,  it  preserved  tho  traditions 
of  a  bygone  age,  and  could  have  rendered  invaluable 
assistance  to  such  enthusiasts  as  Mr  Blanche.  It  never 
grossly  misbehaved  itself  by  shrieking,  or  yelling,  or 
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Conference  might  be  strengthened.  To  prevent  the 
latter  eventuality,  he  selected  M.  Catacazy  as  the  ablest  of 
his  agents,  and  the  one  most  competent  to  inculcate  the 
views  he  wished  to  see  prevail  in  the  West  regarding  the 
affairs  of  the  East.  The  choice,  however,  does  not  speak 
well  for  the  Prince’s  discernment.  The*  very  first  step 
taken  by  the  new  Minister  was  a  blunder.  At  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  Washington  the  American  Government  waa 
pressing  upon  Russia  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  family  of 
an  American  citizen  who  had  died  in  the  Czar’s  dominions. 
M.  Catacazy,  burning  with  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself^ 
and  forgetting  that  his  first  duty  was  to  draw  closer  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries,  threw  himself  heart  anff 
soul  into  opposition  to  this  claim.  Nor  did  he  confine  hia 
opposition  to  legitimate  diplomatic  measures.  He  opened 
communications  with  the  Opposition  press,  and  actually 
prepared  an  article,  in  which  he  indulged  in  most  abusive* 
language  against  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,, 
and  got  this  article  published  in  the  New  York  Worlds 
The  article  was  traced  to  the  Russian  Minister,  but  he 
unblushingly  denied  that  he  had  either  written  or  sug> 
gested  it,  and  he  persisted  in  his  denial  even  when  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  World  confessed  he  was  its 
author.  One  would  think  that  a  single  escapade  of  this  kind 
would  have  been  sufficient  even  for  the  shiftiest  of  diplo* 
matists.  Not  so,  however,  thought  the  over-clever  Greek. 
He  heard  American  public  men  indulge  in  the  most  un.- 
measured  vituperation  of  each  other,  he  read  in  the- 
American  press  columns  of  abuse  poured  day  after  day  on 
the  heads  of  opponents,  and  he  saw  not  why  he  might  not 
follow  the  example  of  all  around  him.  He  therefore,  again 
and  again,  indulged  in  the  press  in  gross  defamation  of  the- 
Government  to  which  he  was  accredited.  Meantime  the 
negotiations  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  had 
taken  a  favourable  turn.  Commissioners  went  out  from  hem 
to  arrange  the  basis  of  an  agreement,  and  the  Washington. 
Treaty  was  signed.  Then  M.  Catacazy  awoke  to  fresh 
activity.  As  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  preventing, 
the  Joint  Commissioners  from  arriving  at  a  friendly  under* 
standing,  he  pestered  Mr  Fish  with  his  arguments,  his  hints,, 
and  objections.  When  these  failed,  he  threw  off  all 
restraint,  and  almost  openly  avowed  himself  the  opponent  of 
the  Administration.  He  actually  sought  out  individual 
senators,  and  personally  urged  them  to  reject  the  Treaty. 
This  was  too  much.  The  American  Minister  at  St  Peters-- 
burg  was  instructed  to  demand  the  recall  of  M.  Catacazy* 
For  a  time  Prince  Gortschakoff  attempted  to  save  his 
favourite,  but  a  threat  that  his  papers  would  be  sent  to  him. 
finally  settled  the  matter.  Even  in  this  cursory  review  of 
the  history  of  the  transaction,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  hostile  spirit  displayed 
towards  ourselves  by  the  Russian  foreign  officer,  and  on  th& 
other  by  the  firmness  with  which  the  interference  of  a 
foreign  Power,  even  one  towards  which  it  is  so  well 
disposed  as  Russia,  was  resented  by  the  American  Republic, 
and  the  cleverness  with  which  Mr  Fish  managed  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  his  country,  and  yet  remain  on  the  old 
friendly  footing  with  the  Czar’s  Government. 
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ing  of  balances  at  bankers*  prior  to  adjustment  of  books  to¬ 
day,  the  terms  in  the  open  market  have  not  been  lower 
than  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  English  Funds  Oonsols  show  an  advance  of 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  slightly  better,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion^  of  French,  which  are  heavy,  the  political  state  of 
affairs  causing  some  uneasiness. 

English  Eailways  are  particularly  firm,  and,  although  the 
settlement  of  the  account  occupied  much  attention,  invest- 
ments  and  speculative  transactions  to  a  large  extent  have 
been  carried  out,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  receipts,  which 
are  all  higher,  the  London  and  North-Western  showing  an 
increase  of  28,337f. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  have  participated  in  the  general 
improvement,  business  being  especially  active  in  Telegraph 
and  Submarine  Cable  Shares. 

The  following  were  the  closing  prices  last  night : 

Consols,  92|  to  92^. 

Foreign  Bonds  :  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  991  to  99| ; 
Egyptian  Seren  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  881  to  891 ;  ditto  Seven 
per  Cents.,  1868,  85  to  85J ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  764 
to  761;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  97^  to  981;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
7i  to  7i ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  681  to  68^ ;  Spanish  Three 
per  Cents.,  33g  to  33f ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  481  to 
48J  ex  div. ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  66J  to  671 ;  ditto  1869, 
•58  to  581 ;  ditto,  1871,  701  to  71 ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  par 
to  I  prem. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  751  to  751 ;  Caledonia®, 
123}  to  124};  Great  Eastern,  62f  to  53 ;  Great  Western,  1161; 
40  1171;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  171  to  172;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1581  to  158} ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  26}  to  27} ; 
Metropolitan,  70}  to  711 ;  Metropolitan  District,  33  to  331 ; 
Midland,  1501  to  150|;  and  Sheffield,  78  to  78J». 

Miscellaneous  Shares : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  111  to 
113;  Anglo- Mediterranean  Telegraph,  162  to  164;  British 
Indian  Telegraph,  9g  to  91 ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  12  to 
121  ex  div. ;  China  Telegraph,  91  to  9| ;  Falmouth  and  Malta, 
111  to  llg;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  26  to  261;  Hudson’s 
Bay,  101  to  10| ;  India  Rubbers,  48}  to  491  *  Ottoman  Banks, 
12}  to  13 ;  and  Telegraph  Construction,  35}  to  361. 

ME  W.  8.  GELBEET’S  “PYGMALION**  AND 
“  THESPIS.** 

If  burlesques  of  classical  subjects  are  to  be  written  for 
the  stage,  we  may  be  grateful  to  Mr  W.  S.  Gilbert  for 
cultivating  such  a  refined  style  of  burlesque-writing  as 
Jtppears  in  his  “Pygmalion  and  Galatea,**  which  was 
produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  three  weeks  ago,  and 
his  “  Thespis,**  brought  out  at  the  Gaiety  last  Tuesday. 
The  former  he  calls  a  “  mythological  comedy,**  and  the 
latter  a  “  grotesque  opera  ** ;  and  perhaps  to  neither  is  the 
term  burlesque  strictly  applicable,  as  neither  of  them 
makes  fun  of  any  older  and  graver  play,  and  both  are 
substantially  original  compositions.  The  spirit  of  caricature, 
however,  is  strong  in  both ;  and,  unlike  in  most  respects, 
they  agree  in  showing  how  it  is  possible  to  draw  fun  out  of 
classical  subjects  without  recourse  to  vulgar  and  sacrilegious 
tampering  with  serious  themes.  On  this  account  they 
'deserve  more  praise  than,  if  our  modem  drama  were  in  a 
liealthier  state,  they  would  be  entitled  to  for  any  positive 
merits ;  though  in  each  there  is  fair  evidence  of  the  skill 
that  gives  Mr  Gilbert  a  prominent  place  among  the  play¬ 
wrights  of  the  present  day. 

“  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  **  is  written  in  blank  verse,  or 
something  like  it.  It  is  based  on  the  old  story  of 
Pygmalion,  though  here  the  sculptor  has  a  wife,  Gynisca, 
irom  whom  has  been  modelled  the  statue  that  is  endowed 
with  life.  The  work,  in  which  all  Cynisca*s  best  features 
are  supposed  to  be  idealised,  is  finished,  and  she,  going 
away  on  a  short  journey,  bids  her  husband  console  himself 
during  her  absence  by  treating  the  marble  Galatea  in  every 
way  just  as  he  would  treat  the  living  Gynisca.  She  has 
barely  gone  before  Galatea  comes  to  life,  and  much  farcical 
confusion  grows  out  of  this  unlooked-for  and  doubtful 
favour  granted  by  the  gods.  Mr  Gilbert  uses  this  situation 
for  the  introduction  of  much  mockery,  generally  whole- 
aome,  of  our  modem  institutions ;  but  there  is  pathos  as 
well  as  banter,  the  pathos  and  the  banter  being  here  and 
there  very  cleverly  blended  in  his  play,  Galatea’s  gradual 
jtwakening  to  appreciation  of  the  ways  of  men  and  women, 
her  simplicity  and  tenderness,  her  impulsive  wit  and  her 
childlike  wisdom,  and,  above  all,  the  ^dual  exchange  of 
her  first  intense  joy  at  life  for  a  feeling  that  life  is  not 


worth  having,  and  that  the  dreary  coldness  of  marble  is 
better  than  the  miseries  that  fiesh  is  heir  to,  are  delineated 
with  much  ability  by  Mr  Gilbert,  and  set  forth  with  exceed¬ 
ing  grace  by  Miss  Eobertson,  who  enacts  the  statue  from 
the  time  when  it  begins  to  live  until  the  time  when  it 
becomes  marble  again.  Miss  Caroline  Hill  plays  very  well 
as  Gynisca,  and  makes  of  the  pisrt  even  more,  perhaps,  than 
the  author  intended.  Mr  Kendal  is  a  poor  Pygmalion,  and 
Mr  Buckstone,  Mr  Howe,  and  Mrs  Chippendale  play  sub¬ 
ordinate  parts,  which,  we  suppose,  help  to  amuse  the  audi¬ 
ence,  though  they  greatly  damage  the  play  as  an  artistic 
study. 

“Thespis**  is  of  much  lighter  sort.  It  differs  little, 
indeed,  from  an  ordinary  extravaganza,  save  in  its  freedom 
from  puns  and  the  better  style  of  humour  that  it  displays. 
Most  of  our  contemporaries,  we  observe,  have  taken  occa¬ 
sion  to  sneer  at  it  for  its  lack  of  wit.  Its  wit,  certainly, 
is  not  very  great;  but  what  there  is,  is  far  above 
the  average  of  burlesque-writing,  and  we  most  heartily 
wish  that  it  may  lead  to  the  production  of  other 
burlesques,  or  “  grotesque  operas,’*  or  whatever  they 
are  to  be  called,  as  good.  The  frolic  of  the  piece — appa¬ 
rently  with  a  thread  of  serious  irony  running  through 
is  in  the  presentment  of  the  Olympian  gods  as  too  old  for 
their  work,  and  deprived  of  the  honour  that  was  formerly 
conceded  to  them.  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Mars  hobble 
about  the  temple  of  Olympus,  and  only  Mercury  is  nimble. 
During  their  perplexity  they  are  intruded  upon  by  a  company 
of  strolling  players— certainly  very  unlike  strolling  players 
— with  Thespis  at  their  head,  and  Thespis  suggests  that 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  shall  go  down  to  earth  to 
see  what  chance  they  have  of  retrieving  their  fortunes 
by  adapting  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions  of 
human  life,  leaving  him  and  his  companions  to  play  at 
gods  and  goddesses  the  while.  That  is  done,  and  we  are 
entertained  by  the  blunderings  of  the  sham  deities,  though 
these  appear  to  have  no  more  effect  upon  the  world  than 
the  proceedings  of  their  precursors.  Mr  Gilbert  might 
have  worked  out  his  plot  more  carefully  than  he  has  done  ; 
but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  very  good,  and  deserves  a  thorough 
success.  It  is  provided  with  some  pretty  music  by  Mr 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  is  briskly  acted  by  the  Gaiety  com¬ 
pany,  strengthened  by  Mr  Toole,  who  plays  Thespis,  and 
Miss  E.  Farren,  who  is  quicksilver  itself  as  Mercury.  It 
is  a  pity  that  in  such  an  improvement  on  ordinary  bur¬ 
lesques  some  of  the  dresses  of  the  actresses  should  be  more 
than  ordinarily  indecent. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XXIV. — ^Undeb  the  Ban  of  the  Puritans. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  1 642,  a  memorable  ordinance 
was  issued  by  the  Long  Parliament.  “  Whereas,”  it  said, 
“  the  distressed  estate  of  Ireland,  steeped  in  her  own  blood, 
and  the  distracted  estate  of  England,  threatened  with  a 
cloud  of  blood  by  a  civil  war,  call  for  all  possible  means  to 
appease  and  avert  the  wrath  of  God  appearing  in  these 
judgments  ;  amongst  which  fasting  and  prayer,  having  been 
often  tried  to  be  very  effectual,  have  been  lately  and  are 
still  enjoined,  and  whereas  public  sports  do  not  well  agree 
with  public  calamities,  nor  public  stage-plays  with  the 
seasons  of  humiliation,  this  l^ing  an  exercise  of  sad  and 
pious  solemnity  and  the  other  being  spectacles  of  pleasure, 
too  commonly  expressing  lascivious  mirth  and  levity,— it  is 
therefore  thought  fit  and  ordained  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  this  Parliament  assembled  that,  while  these 
sad  causes  and  set  times  of  humiliation  do  continue,  public 
stage-plays  shall  (^ase  and  be  forborne  ;  instead  of  which 
are  recommended  to  the  people  of  this  land  the  profitable 
and  reasonable  considerations  of  repentance,  reconciliation 
and  peace  with  God,  which  probably  i^l  produce  outward 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  bring  again  times  of  joy  and 
gladness  to  these  nations.” 

That  edict  was  not  intemperate  in  its  terms.  It  only 
expressed  the  disapproval  with  which  for  two- thirds  of  a 
century,  from  the  time  when  London  began  to  have  regular 
playhouses  and  the  secular  drama  iMcame  a  national 
institution,  the  Puritans  had  regarded  everything  connected 
with  the  stage.  But  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  effort*, 
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tolerably  successful,  to  suppress  what  the  men  in  power 
regarded  as  an  unholy  amusement,  a  source  of  mischiefs 
innumerable,  an  offence  to  God,  and  a  cunning  device  of 
the  devil ;  and  through  nearly  eighteen  years  the  play¬ 
going  taste  of  the  people,  though  by  no  means  destroyed, 
was  starved  and  kept  under. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Puritans  should  have  adopted  this 
policy.  Their  opposition  to  the  drama  on  religious  grounds 
had  been  consistent  and  persistent,  ever  since  the  times  of 
Archbishop  Grindal  and  Stephen  Gosson  ;  and  now  the 
political  grounds  of  opposition  were  almost  as  strong.  The 
players  had  always  been  servants  of  the  Court,  and  though 
many  playwrights,  Ben  Jonson  and  John  Fletcher  in 
especial,  had  openly  denounced  the  affectations  and  vices  of 
Court  life,  the  drama  was,  in  the  main,  a  very  powerful 
agency  for  binding  the  people  to  their  king.  Had  the 
playhouses  remained  open,  we  cannot  doubt  that  each  one 
would  have  proved  a  dangerous  centre  of  resistance  to  the 
Parliamentarian  cause,  and  a  stronghold  of  royalist  influence. 
As  it  was,  the  loyalty  of  many  actors  was  shown  by  their 
speedy  enlistment  under  Charles’s  standard,  and  the  bravery 
with  which  they  used,  in  real  combat,  those  swords  which 
they  had  hitherto  only  employed  in  mimic  flght  on  the 
stage.  Their  friends  taunted  the  Long  Parliament  with 
this,  and  mocked  at  its  folly  in  turning  so  many  men  of 
peace  into  men  of  war.  But  the  Puritans  were  wise.  They 
knew  that  it  was  easier  to  kill  the  players  in  open  field 
than  to  baffle  their  force  of  wit  upon  the  stage. 

Just  before  Christmas  in  this  year,  1642,  it  was  urged 
in  a  satirical  pamphlet  entitled  *  Certain  propositions  offered 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Honourable  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,*  that  the  playhouses  should  be  kept  open  for  Puritan 
use  and  religious  teaching.  Joseph  and  his  brethren  would 
make  the  ladies  weep :  David  and  his  troubles  would  do 
pretty  well  for  the  present,  and  doubtless  Susanna  and  the 
Two  Elders  would  be  a  scene  that  would  take  above  any 
that  was  ever  yet  presented.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  too, 
if,  instead  of  the  music  that  plays  between  the  acts,  there 
were  only  a  psalm  sung  for  distinction’s  sake.” 

Notwithstanding  the  Long  Parliament’s  order,  in  1642, 
the  playhouses  were  occasionally  occupied  during  the  next 
six  years,  and  even  after,  and  a  little  army  of  sheriff’s 
officers  had  to  be  retained  for  suppression  of  the  players. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  1644,  for  instance,  while  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  King  and  No  King^  a  tolerably  democratic 
production,  was  being  acted  at  Salisbury  Court,  the  house 
was  ,  broken  into  by  the  civic  functionaries,  the  audience 
was  dispersed,  and  one  player,  a  comic  actor  of  repute 
named  Heade,  was  seized  and  punished.  We  may  judge 
of  the  frequency  with  which  the  law  was  broken  by  the 
frequency  with  which  it  was  sought  to  strengthen  it  by 
fresh  law-making.  On  the  22nd  of  October,  1647,  a  very 
stringent  ordinance  was  issued  by  Parliament,  **for  the 
better  suppression  of  stage-plays,  interludes,  and  common 
players.”  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  sheriffs  and 
justices  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  were  empowered  and  com¬ 
manded  to  enter  any  house  in  which  it  was  suspected  that 
a  dramatic  performance  was  taking  place,  and  to  seize  any 
players  they  could  find,  and  commit  them  for  trial,  “  to  be 
punished  as  rogues,  according  to  law.”  Tet  more  stringent 
measures  were  agreed  to  on  the  11th  of  February  following, 
when  it  was  appointed  that  the  authorities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  should  pull  down  and 
demolish,  or  cause  to  be  pulled  down  and  demolished,  all 
stage  galleries,  seats,  and  boxes  erected  or  used,  or  which 
shall  be  erected  or  used,  for  the  acting  or  playing,  or  seeing 
acted  or  played,  of  any  common  plays  or  interludes.” 
Every  player  apprehended  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade  was 
to  be  publicly  whipped  for  a  first  offence,  and,  after  that, 
to  be  treated  as  an  incorrigible  rogue.  The  regular  autho¬ 
rities  not  having  fully  enforced  this  ordinance,  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  February,  1648,  appointed  a  provost-marshal, 
specially  ”  to  seize  all  ballad-singers,  and  the  like,  and  to 
suppress  stage-plays.” 

Those  edicts  were  tolerably  efficacious ;  though  some  of 
the 'Puritans,  even  Cromwell  himself,  occasionally  winked 
at  private  performances.  Many  plays  were  written,  and 
some  were  acted  before  select  audiences.  The  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  moreover,  though  it  tried,  could  not  stop  the  printing 


and  selling  of  old  plays.  Collected  editiohs  of  the  writings 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  .others,  were  issued  and 
widely  circulated,  and  thus  a  taste  for  the  drama  waa 
maintained  among  old  playgoers,  and  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  the  generation  now  growing  into  manhood.  Some 
players  became  booksellers,  and  so  smuggled  their  wares 
into  the  hands  of  the  public ;  the  luckiest  having  shops, 
and  the  less  fortunate  going  about  the  country  as  pedlars. 
Others  became  tavern-keepers,  and  found  comers  in  their 
taprooms  and  closets  upstairs,  in  which  other  old  players, 
now  earning  a  scanty  pittance  as  ballad-singers,  could 
practise  their  former  craft  a  little  when  spies  and  bailiffa 
were  out  of  the  way. 

The  opposition  slackened  before  monarchy  was  restored. 
Many  staunch  Parliamentarians  tired  of  the  rigour  they  had 
themselves  enforced.  Whitlock,  Maynard,  and  others  induced 
Cromwell  to  put  a  curb  on  his  troopers.  Companies  of 
players  were  invited  to  private  mansions,  to  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  and  to  Rutland  House,  in  Charterhouse-square, 
in  particular,  and  there  allowed  to  ply  their  trade,  the  hat 
being  passed  round  for  the  benefit  of  the  performers  as  soon  as 
the  play  was  over.  William  Davenant,  the  Oxford  vintner’s 
son,  bom  in  1605,  who  waa  fond  of  hinting  that  his  real 
fatW  was  Shakespeare,  and  who  had  written  other  lively 
comedies  besides  The  Wits  in  Charles  the  First’s  days, 
became  the  ruling  spirit  at  Rutland  House,  and  there  he 
openly  began  to  exhibit  plays  under  the  title  of  **  operas  ” 
in*  1656,  the  first  being  his  own  Siege  of  Bhodee,  Another 
of  his  ”  operas,”  setting  forth  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Peru,  was  avowedly  tolerated  by  Cromwell  in  1658,  on 
the  ground  that  a  bold  showing  ^  Spanish  and  Catholio 
tyranny  was  wholesome,  even  though  couched  in  the 
wickedness  of  a  stage-play.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared 
for  revival  of  the  playhouses  with  the  restoration  of  Stuart 
rule  in  1660. 

But  the  persecution  that  tiie  players  had  endured  during 
the  years  of  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  supremacy  had  not 
been  healthy.  They  were  hy  it  driven  more  than  ever 
into  sympathy  with  the  party  in  the  State  against  which 
Puritanism  had  good  excuse  for  making  war.  Under 
Charles  the  First,  the  drama  had  grievously  degenerated 
and  become  too  thoroughly  an  exponent  of  courtly  vices. 
Under  the  Commonwealth  it  became  much  more  com* 
pletely  and  much  more  grievously  the  ally  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  their  followers.  Under  Charles  the  Second  it  becamo 
altogether  the  creature  of  the  Court.  Shakespeare’a 
influence  was  not  dead,  but  it  was  overwhelmed  by  other 
and  generally  degrading  influences.  In  the  series  of 
sketches  that  are  now  brought  to  a  close,  we  have  seen  how 
a  famous  group  of  playwrights  used  the  playhouses  and. 
the  players  for  the  utterance  of  noble  poetry  and  splendid 
thought.  At  some  future  time  we  may  resume  our  task, 
and  see  how  a  famous  group  of  players  used  the  playhouses, 
and  the  playwrights  for  the  utterance  of  poetry  and 
thought  t^t  were  often  beautiful  and  sometimes  ennobling, 
but  which  had  for  their  main  purpose  the  gratification  of 
base  pleasures  and  the  encouragement  of  tastes  that  were 
none  the  less  coarse  because  the  Court  favoured  them  and 
courtiers  were  their  chief  followers. 

The  Abt  Union  op  London.— This  excellent  institu* 
tion,  which  contrives  to  rob  the  lottery  principle,  on  which 
it  is  founded,  of  all  mischief,  by  giving  to  each  of  its- 
subscribers  such  an  engraving  as  could  not  generally  bo 
bought  for  the  amount  •  of  the  subscription,  and  which 
only  employs  in  providing  prizes  the  profit  derived  from 
the  reproduction  in  such  vast  numbers  of  these  engravings, 
now  consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand  members,  and 
promises  to  grow  every  year,  so  long  as  it  is  as  well 
managed  as  at  present.  This  year  it  issues,  instead  of 
one  very  large  engraving,  eight  of  fair  size,  and  any  one  of 
which  would  bo  worth  nearly  the  guinea  charged  for 
the  whole  series,  with  the  chance  of  a  prize.  All  the 
series  represent  sea  and  coast  scenery,  and  are  copied  from 
choice  English  water-colour  drawings.  There  are  four 
charming  sketches  by  David  Oox,  ”  On  the  Thames,”  the 
gem  of  the  whole,  **  Beaumaris,”  ”  Off  Teignmouth,”  and 
”  Off  Calais  ;  ”  three  by  Copley  Fielding,  ”  Portsmouth,” 
**  Plymouth  ^und,”  and  ”  Rough  Weather and  one  by 
Samuel  Prout,  a  study  of  ”  HuUis.” 
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from  similar  nightmares ;  bat,  should  they  grumble  at  hia 
attempt  to  rouse  them  out  of  their  sleep,  he  will  leare  off* 
and  mind  his  own  business.  It  is  only  when  men  have  been 
persecuted  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  when  they  have  been 
made  to  feel  the  deep  wrong  that  a  false  creed  is  capable 
of  inflicting,  that  they  become  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
apostolic  fervour,  and  feel  an  earnest  desire  to  pull  down 
the  rookeries.  Naturally,  the  bitterness  with  which  men 
speak  of  religion  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  perseeu* 
tion  they  have  suffered  from  it.  Now,  as  in  this  country 
all  sensible  people,  whether  religious  or  not,  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment  on  religious  questions,  there  is,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  an  absence  of  motive  for  sceptical  pro- 
pagandism.  It  was  very  different  with  Voltaire.  A  great 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  going  from  country  to  country 
to  avoid  persecution ;  and  the  infamous  treatment  of  Oalas 
produced  an  impressive  resolve  never  to  be  removed. 
During  the  three  years  in  which  Voltaire  laboured  for 
justice  to  the  unfortunate  man,  he  says,  **Not  a  smile 
escaped  me  without  my  reproaching  myself  for  it  as  for  a 
crime.’* 

The  tolerance  of  scepticism  does  not  arise  from  its  being 
a  negation.  There  are  no  words  capable  of  so  much  mani¬ 
pulation  as  positive  and  negative.  They  are  exactly  the 
same  as  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy ;  orthodoxy  being  my 
doxy,  and  heterodoxy  every  other  body’s  doxy.  “  Positive’^ 
is  my  creed,  **  negative”  is  your  disbelief  of  my  creed.  The 
only  assumption  that  would  justify  such  a  use  of  words  is 
that  some  form  of  religion  is  an  imperious  necessity  of  the 
mind.  But,  even  on  this  supposition,  there  is  hardly  such 
a  thing  in  the  world  as  negative  scepticism.  A  believer  in 
spiritualism  may  accuse  the  sceptical  public  of  negativism, 
and  say  that,  if  it  does  not  l^Ueve  in  the  spirits  of  Mr 
Home,  it  ought  to  produce  the  spirits  it  does  believe  in^ 
.Such  charges  rest  upon  a  misapprehension.  One  who,  in 
the  middle  ages,  discarded  witchcraft  or  astrology,  or  alchemy, 
or  fortune -telling,  might  occupy  a  mere  negative  position, 
and  so  clear  the  way  for  real  knowledge.  The  true  contrast 
is  not  between  positive  and  negative,  but  between  real  and 
unreal.  If  the  account  of  the  universe  given  by  religion 
is  true,  then  the  denial  of  it  must  be  a  serious  loss ;  if  it 
is  false,  then  the  loss  of  it  must  be  a  gain.  But,  perhaps, 
the  real  meaning  of  the  common  assertion  that  seepticism 
is  negative,  is  that  it  takes  away  what,  although  it  may  be  a  • 
dream,  is  at  least  a  delightful  illusion.  A  religion  of  opti¬ 
mism,  which  held  out  to  all  mankind  the  assurance  of  a  • 
blessed  immortality,  might  claim  no  small  indulgence.  But 
we  must  look  at  religions  as  we  find  them  ;  and  where  there 
is  a  heaven  there  is  generally  another  place.  In  almost 
every  system  of  theology,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
infallible  means  are  taken  to  make  the  majority  of  people  * 
thoroughly  uncomfortable,  while  holding  out  a  precarious  • 
and  transient  ecstasy  to  the  few.  And  then  we  must  add 
the  vast  sum  subtracted  from  human  happiness  under  the 
name  of  penance,  and  remember  that  there  are  not  a  few^ 
sects  the  wretched  votaries  of  which  have  scarcely  a  gleam ' 
of  sunshine  except  when  they  succeed  in  making  themselves^ 
unhappy.  Add  also  the  wars  that  have  sprang  out  of 
religion,  or  have  drawn  from  it  their  most  deadly  bittet-- 
ness,  the  spirit  of  malice  and  persecution  it  infuses  into 
society,  and  we  shall  have  a  record  of  suffering  that 
nothing  can  reconcile  ns  to,  save  the  real  indubitable  verity 
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if  you  stroke  him  gently.  The  pretension  of  infallible 
truth  weakly  and  timidly  asserted,  and,  if  assailed,  only 
with  half-hearted  vigour, — such  is  the  state  of  religious 
warfare  in  our  time  as  compared  with  the  days  of  Voltaire. 
But  the  resemblance  is  not  less  striking.  A  lack  of  belief 
prevailed  within  the  Church,  the  most  invaluable  aid  to  those 
who  were  conducting  the  assault  from  the  outside.  “  The 
effect  of  all  this,”  says  Mr  Morley,  “  was  to  turn  a  vast 
number  of  personages  who  were  officially  inimical  to  free 
criticism,  to  bo  at  heart  abettors  and  fellow-conspirators  in 
the  great  plot.  That  fact,  combined  with  the  independent 
causes  of  the  incompetency  of  the  holders  of  authority  to 
deal  with  the  crying  social  necessities  of  the  time,  left  the 
walls  of  the  citadel  undermined  and  undefended,  and  a  few 
of  the  sacred  birds,  still  found  a  little  faithful,  cackled  to  no 
purpose.”  The  same  rottenness  within  the  Church  exists 
now  j  the  proportion  of  believing  ministers  may  not  be  the 
same ;  but  a  large  number  of  the  best  educated  ministers 
of  the  establishment  share,  with  deep  sincerity,  little  more 
of  their  creed  thaa  that  which  prescribes  that  learned  men 
shall  be  endowed  with  fat  livings.  Christianity  is  vindi¬ 
cated,  not  upon  its  merits,  as  a  distinctive  and  exclusive 
system  of  truth,  but  as  a  social  convenience,  to  retain  the 
reverence  of  ignorant  rurals  towards  their  so-called  supe¬ 
riors.  It  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a  moral  police. 

The  only  persons  who  keep  up  the  Voltairean  fire  are  the 
SeculMists,  who  borrow  their  doctrines  from  Mirabeau,  and 
their  weapons  from  the  arsenal  of  Voltaire.  The  scepticism 
of  the  eighteenth  century  lives  an  active  life  in  the  lower 
strata  of  culture.  Here  both  the  assailants  and  defenders 
are  pretty  much  on  a  level.  The  partially  educated  Chris¬ 
tians  are  taught  that  every  letter  of  the  Bible  is  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  whoso  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 
They  retain  implicit  belief  in  a  six  days’  creation,  in  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  stopping  of  the  sun  by 
Joshua,  in  the  speaking  ass  of  Balaam,  and  in  all  the  in¬ 
numerable  prodigies  and  prophecies,  which  are  the  terror  of 
the  skilful  apologists  of  religion.  The  Secularists  remember 
much  of  the  smartness  and  reason,  without  reproducing 
the  wit,  of  Voltaire.  They  regard  the  sacred  records  as  a 
vile  imposture,  concocted  by  priests  in  Judea,  to  enable  them 
to  live  in  idleness  upon  the  labour  of  the  industrious. 
Their  theory  of  the  Gospels  is  the  simple  one — that  they 
are  a  product  of  fraud  palmed  off  upon  ignorance.  This  is 
Voltaire’s  view,  ”  the  first  prophet  or  diviner  having  been 
the  first  rogtM  who  met  the  first  fool.”  All  religions  were 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  as  arising  from  the  stupidity 
of  the  many,  and  the  rascality  of  the  few.  But  the  truth 
is  that  Voltaire  was  little  concerned  with  the  question  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  religions  and  similar  myths  ; 
he  was  confronted  with  a  corrupt  and  nefarious  creed, 
which  claimed  absolute  homage,  and  asserted  its  right  to 
control  his  existence.  We  are  apt  to  forget  the  state 
into  which  Boman  Catholicism  had  fallen ;  and  even  the 
most  bigoted  Protestant  could  not  expect  that  an  assault 
made  on  it  in  the  eighteenth  century  should  bo  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  work  of  the  sixteenth. 

Scepticism  is  essentially  peaceful  and  unaggressive. 
When-  a  man  awakens  to  the  futility  of  the  religious 
opinions  instilled  into  the  unsuspecting  simplicity  of  his 
childhood,  and  which  are  calculated  to  make  him  miserable 
in  this  life  without  any  compensation,  he  feels  a  gentle, 

in  relieving  the  minds  of  his  fellows 
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sbotitii  wash  away  that  fatal  stain  by  sacrificial  expiation ;  the 
ehoice  of  this  specially  cruel,  treacherous,  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lioas  tribe,  to  be  the  faroured  people  of  a  deity  of  spotless  mercy 
and  truth ;  the  advent  of  the  deliverer  in  circumstances  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  meanness  and  obscurity  among  a  generation  that  greeted 
his  pretensions  with  incredulity,  and  finally  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  with  ignominy,  in  spite  of  his  appeal  to  the  prophets  and 
to  the  many  signs  and  wonders  which  he  wrought  among  them  ;  the 
rising  of  this  deliverer  from  the  dead ;  the  ascription  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  or  four  centuries  of  claims  which  he  never 
■Bade  in  person,  and  of  propositions  which  he  never  advanced 
while  he  walked  on  the  earth,  yet  which  must  now  bo  accepted  by 
every  one  who  would  after  death  escape  a  pitiless  torment  without 
end ;  the  trul^  miraculous  preservation  amid  a  fiery  swarm  of 
Ireresies,  intricate,  minute,  subtle,  barely  intelligible,  but  very 
sool-dcstroying,  of  that  little  fragile  thread  of  pure  belief  which 
ran  alone  guide  each  spirit  in  the  divinely  appointed  path.  Ex« 
posed  to  the  li^ht,  which  they  were  never  meant  to  endure,  of 
ordinary  principles  of  evidence  founded  on  ordinary  experience, 
the  immortal  legends,  the  prophecies,  the  miracles,  the  mysteries, 
an  which  the  spiritual  faith  of  Europe  had  hung  for  so  many 
fenerations,  seemed  to  shrivel  up  in  unlovely  dissolution.  The 
autltenticity  of  the  texts  on  which  the  salvation  of  man  depends, 
the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of  the  documents,  the 
incompatibility  between  many  acts  and  motives  expressly 
approved  by  the  holiest  persons,  and  the  justice  and  mercy  which 
are  supposed  to  sit  enthroned  on  high  in  their  bosoms,  the  forced 
constructions  of  prophecies  and  their  stultifying  futility  of  fulfil¬ 
ment,  the  extraordinary  frivolousness  of  some  of  the  occasions  on 
which  the  divine  power  of  thaumaturgy  was  deliberately  and 
solemnly  exerted, — these  were  among  the  points  at  which  the 
XKssengcr  of  Satan  at  Ferney  was  permitted  sorely  to  buffet  the 
ahnreh.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  ?  What  of  the 
so-called  Athanasian  Creed  ?  How  were  the  seven  sacraments 
instituted  one  after  another?  What  was  the  difference  between 
the  synaxis  and  the  mass  ?  And  so  forth  through  many  hundreds 
of  pages. 

The  defects  of  this  kind  of  treatment  are  not  felt  by  the 
working  classes ;  bat  men  who  have  not  dreamt  of  accept¬ 
ing  creeds  as  supernatural  revelations,  desire  something 
inore  than  a  bald  refutation  of  doctrines  whose  objective 
truth  is  the  least  interesting  thing  about  them.  Yet  it  is 
the  very  thoroughness  and  completeness  with  which 
Voltaire  did  his  work,  that  renders  broader  treatment  pos- 
mUe.  Heligions  are  facts ;  they  arise  out  of,  and  harmonise 
with,  certain  states  of  mind ;  those  facts  are  therefore 
interesting  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and 
BO  philosophy  of  history  is  complete  that  does  not  give  a 
full  account  of  them.  The  myths  of  polytheism  are  seen 
to  be  the  first  rude  effort  of  man  to  systematise  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  particularly  to  account  for  the  cohesion  of  social 
life.  The  world  was  supposed  to  be  held  together  by  an 
external  being,  or  beings,  who  produced  the  various  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature.  All  social  cohesion  was  attributed  to 
like  causes.  Each  family,  each  tribe,  each  nation,  had  its 
own  special  divinities,  by  whom  it  was  upheld,  and  who 
moved  the  hearts  of  men  to  submit  to  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  of  social  existence.  From  this  point  of  view,  we 
regard  not  the  true  or  false,  the  beneficent  or  malign,  but 
simply  the  inevitable.  It  was  a  necessary  phase  of  the 
struggle  onwards  to  true  knowledge.  The  existence  of 
similar  beliefs  in  so  many  different  peoples,  which  Voltaire 
regarded  as  the  sure  evidence  of  universal  imposture,  is 
regarded  as  clear  proof  of  the  suitability  of  the  fallacious 
opinions  to  the  state  of  culture  in  which  they  appear.  A 
Iheor}’  which,  like  Mr  Tylor’s  account  of  animism,  traces 
the  manifold  forms  of  spiritualistic  belief  to  erroneous 
but,  in  the  circumstances,  natural  interpretations  of 
mysterious  phenomena,  and  to  a  yearning  for  unity  of  know¬ 
ledge,  is  in  reality,  although  not  in  appearance,  far  more 
hostile  to  such  remains  of  theological  belief  as  still  exist 
ilian  the  more  direct  and  slashing  onset  of  Voltaire.  It  is, 
however,  very  manifest  that,  until  all  idea  of  regarding 
theology  as  objective  truth  was  given  up,  there  would  be 
BO  room  for  the  profounder  and  juster  philosophy  of  Mr 
Tylor. 

It  is  in  connection  with  religion  that  Voltaire  is  most 
famous.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  band  that  freed  the 
•dueation  and  intelligence  of  France  from  the  incubus  of 
Boman  Catholicism.  But  his  work  in  literature  and  his¬ 
tory  would  alone  have  made  his  name  live  among  the  great 
ones  in  history.  The  growth  of  a  really  historical  litera¬ 
ture  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  great  sceptics  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Voltaire  began 
the  philosophical  treatment  of  historical  facts.  In  one 
respect  Voltaire’s  views  were  equally  advanced  and  just : 


War  began  for  the  first  time  to  be  systematically  considered 
and  treated  as  a  mere  instrument  and  means,  and  not  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  of  social  ends.  We  cun  never  honour  Voltaire 
too  long  nor  too  deeply  for  the  vehemence  and  sincerity  of  his 
abhorrence  of  the  military  spirit.  Nowhere  do  we  feel  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  he  marked  the  end  of  the  mediseval  spirit,  than  in  his 
noble  protests  against  the  glory  of  bloodshed.  The  great  orators 
of  the  church  to  the  very  last  donned  the  robes  of  their  most 
sumptuous  rhetoric,  when  they  were  called  to  consecrate  the  vir- 
tnes  of  the  victorious  soldier.  The  pages  of  the  Old  Testament 
supplied  them  with  a  hundred  baleful  heroes  to  whom  they  might 
liken  their  warrior,  and  a  hundred  cruel  and  bloody  tropes  with 
which  they  might  decorate  the  funeral  oration.  So  long  as  the 
atrocities  of  the  Hebrew  chiefs  and  people,  their  treacheries  and 
slaughters,  were  held  sacred  and  celebrated  with  unction,  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  voice  of  the  peacemaker  could  make  itself 
heard. 

Mr  Morley  has  several  instructive  chapters  that  we  have 
not  space  here  to  notice.  His  exposition  of  Voltairism  is 
so  managed  as  to  illustrate  both  the  character  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  of  the  man.  Each  is  made  to 
throw  light  on  the  other,  while  the  true  relation  of  both 
to  the  influences  of  our  time  is  kept  conspicuously  in  the 
front.  It  is  an  admirable  example  of  sound  historical 
treatment ;  and,  although  his  lips  occasionally  utter  admi¬ 
ration  or  reproach,  he  remembers  that  the  lesson  of  history 
is  not  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.’*  The  greatest 
abuse  of  the  dead  is  to  regard  them  as  pillars  of  sanctity 
to  be  imitated,  or  monuments  of  salt,  like  Lot’s  wife,  to  be 
shunned.  Mr  Morley  never  forgets  that  the  first  business 
of  a  historian  is  not  to  praise  or  condemn,  but  to  under¬ 
stand  ;  that  he  ought  to  bring  into  play  the  critical  faculty, 
and  not  mere  volleys  of  vituperation  or  flattery.  His  book 
is,  consequently,  a  useful  and  valuable  monograph,  helping 
us  to  understand  the  times  and  the  man  of  whom  he 
writes,  and  we  need  not  add  that  the  diction  is  sparkling 
and  powerful. 


ME  EAELE’S  ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.  By  John  Earle,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Swanswick,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  Col¬ 
lege,  and  sometime  Professor  of  Anglo-  Saxon  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Macmillan. 

Every  question,”  said  Sydney  Smith,  some  time  ago, 
“  or  nearly  every  one,  in  the  various  lections  of  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes  is  now  settled ;  so  that  we  may  turn  oar 
horses’  heads,  and  beat  about  for  bishops  elsewhere  than 
among  Greek  roots  and  spinosities.”  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  desire  of  a  bishopric  is  still  an  animating 
principle  in  the  breasts  of  our  scholars,  but  if  so,  there 
might  be  no  harm  in  elevating  one  or  two  of  our  English 
philologers  to  the  episcopal  bench,  by  way  of  encouraging 
the  study  of  our  own  tongue.  It  certainly  is  high  time 
that  philology  should  begin,  so  to  speak,  at  home  ;  and  if 
the  making  of  a  bishop  more  or  less  would  turn  the  tide, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  mitre  has  been  bestowed  before 
now  with  less  commendable  designs. 

Meanwhile,  until  English  philology  becomes  the  royal 
road  to  the  episcopal  palace,  it  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  welcome 
such  as  cultivate  the  field  for  “  its  own  reward.”  Mr  Earle’s 
book,  taken  simply  on  its  merits,  commends  itself  as  the 
mature  fruit  of  wide  scholarship  and  practised  philological 
ingenuity  ;  and  it  is  written  with  a  vivacity  seldom  found 
in  combination  with  powers  of  Dryasdust  research.  But 
were  it  a  much  less  scholarly  and  readable  production,  wo 
should  still  be  glad  to  see  it,  as  one  among  other  indica¬ 
tions  that  at  last  the  interest  in  the  various  lections  and 
perplexing  phrases  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  begins  to 
abate  in  our  universities,  and  that  the  studious  industry  of 
this  generation  will  bo  concentrated  more  than  hitherto 
upon  our  own  forms  of  speech. 

Seeing  that  this  is  the  first  work  to  take  up  the  ^tory 
of  English  words  as  a  single  department,  presnppoiing  an 
acquaintance  with  English  grammar,  we  could  have  wUhed 
that  the  boundaries  of  its  province  had  been  drawn  with  a 
firmer  and  clearer  hand.  The  vagueness  of  Mr  Earles 
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taken  up  under  grammar,  strictly  limited  to  its  proper 
field  ?  ^Th.e  distinction  is  of  the  plainest  kind  :  philology 
deals  with  the  history  of  words,  grammar  with  the  usages 
•  of  words  at  a  given  lime.  Mr  Earle’s  lively  faculty  of 
personifjdng  and  of  -treating  abstractions  under  material 
images  led  him  far  astray  when  he  distinguished  the  two 
by  saying  that  “philology  seeks  to  penetrate  into  the 
nature  of  language ;  grammar  is  concerned  only  with  its 
literary  habits,”  Mr  Earle  will  excuse  us  if  we  say  that  it 
is  impossible  to  read  a  clear  meaning  into  this  distinction, 
which  is,  indeed,  no  distinction  at  all.  Putting  aside  the 
phrase  “  nature  of  language  ”  as  utterly  incomprehensible, 
the  phrase  “  literary  habits  of  language  ”  does  not  express 
the  distinctive  province  of  grammar.  In  his  own  work, 
styling  itself  philology,  Mr  Earle  gives  us  a  great  deal  of 
information,  and  valuable  information  too,  about  the  literary 
habits  of  our  language  at  different  periods.  Both  philology 
and  grammar  treat  of  the  literary  habits  of  a  language, 
“  literary  habits  ”  meaning  nothing  beyond  what  is  expressed 
more  simply  as  written  usage  ;  only  philology  deals  with 
the  history  of  literary  habits,  and  grammar  with  the 
literary  habits  of  a  given  epoch  in  the  language.  From 
grammar  we  learn  that  the  suffix  “fy  ”  is  used  in  forming 
verbs  from  nouns,  and  the  suffix  “  or  ”  in  forming  nouns 
from  verbs ;  from  philology  we  learn  when  and  whence 
these  suffixes  were  introduce  into  the  language.  English 
grammar,  as  commonly  understood,  means  an  account  of 
the  usages  of  the  English  language  at  the  present  time ; 
but  we  may  make  cross-sections  in  the  history  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  analyse  and  classify  the  usages  of  the  time  fixed 
upon,  and  call  our  results  the  grammar  of  the  time.  Shake¬ 
spearian  grammar  means  nothing  more  than  the  usages  of 
words  in  Shakespeare.  In  ordinary  schoolbooks,  indeed,  the 
distinction  between  grammar  and  philology  is  not  kept  up. 
In  all  our  higher  grammars,  a  great  deal  of  philology  is 
mixed  up  with  grammar  proper ;  they  make  passing  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  history  of  inflections,  and  they  often  give  a 
chapter  on  derivation,  which  is  almost  purely  philological  i 
matter.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  when  a  philologer  pro¬ 
fesses  to  treat  of  his  own  subject  exclusively,  he  should  not 
draw  as  clear  a  line  as  possible  between  his  own  province 
and  the  grammarian’s.  Mr  Earle  does  himself  injustice  in 
not  pointing  out  clearly  wherein  his  *  Philology  of  the 
English  Language  ’  '^^ffers  from  our  higher  grammars ; 
undisceming  readers,  £  ding  in  his  book  very  few  subjects 
that  they  have  not  seen  discussed  more  or  less  in  grammars, 
will  be  apt  to  call  it  an  old  friend  under  a  more  ambitious 
name. 


We  do  not  see  what  Mr  Earle  gains  by  distinguishing 
words  into  presentive  and  symbolic,  and  by  arranging  the 
noun,  the  adjective,  and  the  adverb,  in  one  group  called 
the  noun-group.  Why  not  follow  the  common  gram¬ 
matical  divisions  ?  When  we  look  at  his  actual  exposition, 
we  find  that  he  does  observe  the  ordinary  division  into 
parts  of  speech  ;  only  he  super-imposes  this  higher  classi¬ 
fication,  he  seeks  to  bind  the  ordinary  parts  of  speech  into 
groups.  What,  then,  is  the  justification  of  this  super¬ 
refinement  of  classifying?  Mr  Earle  insists  particularly 
upon  the  distinction  between  presentive  and  symbolic. 
He  speaks  of  the  difference  between  these  classes  as  **  the 
greatest  chasm  in  language describes  them  as  “  the  two 
great  hemispheres  of  language,”  and  pronounces  the  sym¬ 
bolic  group  to  be  “  the  beauty,  the  blossom,  the  glory,  the 
aureole  of  language.”  Looking  into  particulars,  wo  see 
that  presentive  is  a  common  name  for  verbs,  nouns,  adjec¬ 
tives,  and  adverbs ;  while  symbolic  is  a  common  name  for 
pronouns,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions.  Now  everybody 
recognises  a  difference  between  these  groups,  and  many 
would  accept  what  Mr  Earle  says  about  the  magnitude  of 
this  difference,  but  are  presentive  and  symbolic  the  best 
words  for  expressing  it  ?  Suppose  that,  for  brevity,  we 
grant  presentive :  what  can  Mr  Earle  plead  to  justify  his 
high-handed  appropriation  of  the  word  symbolic?  Wo 
say  nothing  of  the  words  being  already  used  in  the 
philosophical  distinction  between  intuitive  and  symbolic. 
But  Mr  Earle  seems  to  employ  the  word  symbolic  in  the 
very  opposite  of  its  common  meaning.  What  he  laboure 
to  make  out  regarding  non-prosentive  words  is  that  origi¬ 
nally  they  had  an  independent  meaning,  that  they  were  once  , 


what  we  should  call  “  symbols  ”  for  definite  things  or 
notions;  that  **till”  originally  meant  “goal,  mark,  aim, 
or  butt;”  that  “if”  was  originally  (though  this,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  is  exceedingly  dubious)  the  imperative  of  the  verb 
“  gifan  ”  to  give.  Does  Mr  Earle  then  mean  to  call  these 
words  “  symbolic  ”  because  they  have  ceased  to  bo  “  sym¬ 
bols,”  because  they  retain  but  a  shadow  of  their  symbolic 
force  ? 

Further,  under  the  general  title  “  symbolic,”  Mr  Earle 
includes  very  heterogeneous  elements  of  speech :  the  pro¬ 
noun,  a  movable  substitute  for  a  noun,  having  in  its  place 
as  definite  a  meaning  as  the  noun  that  it  represents  for  the 
time  being ;  the  preposition,  a  link- word,  a  hook  put  forth 
by  a  verb  to  indicate  its  relation  to  some  noun,  a  fossilised 
adverb  indicating  the  manner  of  an  action  relatively  to  some 
object ;  and  such  a  word  as  “  thing,”  whose  meaning  has 
bean  generalised  and  spread  out  till  it  ha»i  ceased  to  have 
any  definite  meaning,  and  has  become  a  mere  expletive. 
Now,  what  is  the  good  of  putting  words  so  heterogeneous 
into  a  class  together?  Mr  Earle  may  answer  that 
though,  grammatically,  these  words  are  heterogeneous,  yet, 
philologically,  they  are  not  so ;  that  though  in  speech 
they  serve  very  different  purposes,  yet  there  is  something 
similar  in  their  history.  Once  bn  a  time,  all  of  them  stood 
by  themselves  for  definite  ideas,  whereas  now,  in  the 
absence  of  other  words,  they  are  meaningless.  But  the 
word  “  symbolic  ”  will  never  do  to  express  this  common 
feature  in  the  history  of  such  words.  Indeed,  it  is  a  hope¬ 
less  task  to  look  for  any  single  term  that  shall  of  itself, 
without  explanation,  indicate  that  they  have  undeigone 
this  grand  transition.  Mr  Earle  could  not  but  have  failed 
in  his  quest  for  such  a  term.  He  might  have  succeeded, 
had  he  gone  upon  a  different  track.  Pronouns,  preposi¬ 
tions,  and  conjunctions  really  have,  in  a  grammatical  as 
well  as  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  more  affinity  with 
the  inflections  and  suffixes  of  nouns  and  verbs  than  with 
nouns  and  verbs  taken  as  wholes.  Both  grammarians  and 
philologers  might  agree  to  call  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs  the  parts  of  speech  proper,  and  to  rank  pronouns, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions  along  with  inflections  and 
suffixes,  under  the  name  of  particles.  This  distinction  is 
all  that  the  philologer  requires.  It  is  chiefly  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  particles  thus  defined  that  philological 
ingenuity  is  called  into  exercise.  “  Parts  and  particles  ”  is 
for  every  purpose  and  in  every  point  of  view  a  division  pre¬ 
ferable  to  “  presentive  and  symbolic.” 

While  we  take  these  little  exceptions  to  Mr  Earle’s  form 
of  exposition,  we  cordially  admit  the  excellence  of  his 
philological  matter.  On  several  points,  indeed,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  dissent  from  his  views.  When  it  is  kept  in 
mind  how  many  differences  are  still  outstanding  among 
classical  scholars,  after  centuries  of  research  and  discussion 
with  wastefully  ample  means  and  appliances  of  classical 
study,  one  need  not  wonder  that  there  should  be  many 
disputed  points  in  English  philology.  If  a  critic  have  but 
the  dimmest  sense  of  the  possibilities  in  such  a  subject,  he 
will  not  open  Mr  Earle’s  book  expecting  to  find  a  conclu¬ 
sive  settlement  of  the  history  of  every  particle, — every 
inflection,  suffix,  preposition,  and  conjunction, — in  our 
language.  Philology  is  very  much  a  matter  of  speculation, 
and  every  philologer  has  crotchets  that  nobody  can  see  in 
the  same  light  with  himself.  The  work  before  us  gives 
abundant  evidence  of  wide  scholarship  and  penetrating 
acuteness.  True,  we  are  now  and  then  somewhat  startled 
at  the  author’s  vivacious  preference  for  comical  illustrations, 
and  bia  amusing  efforts  to  improve  an  occasion  for  the 
enforcement  of  views  that  have  very  little  connection  with 
philology.  And  here  and  there  we  come  across  points 
stretched  too  far,  as  when  one  of  Bunyan’s  rhymes  is 
quoted  to  illustrate  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  or  when 
the  suffix  “  ness  ”  is  derived  from  the  word  “  ness  ”  a  pro¬ 
montory.  But  wo  are  much  oftener  struck  with  Mr  Earle’s 
industry  and  ingenuity.  He  usually  exhibits  the  grounds 
of  his  ingenious  speculations  and  conjectures  :  if  we  doubt 
his  conclusions,  wo  have  at  hand  the  means  of  testing  their 
validity.  Where  so  much  is  excellent  it  is  ungenerous,  and 
it  conveys  a  false  impression,  to  cavil  at  a  few  points  on 
which  our  own  reading  inclines  us  to  dissent  from  tho 
author. 
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had  occasion  to  examine,  thej  consist  of  inferences 
unwarranted  by  a  single  act  of  experience,  without 
eren  a  most  distant  analogy  within  the  whole  range  of 
scientific  thought.  His  conception,  which  he  considers  a 
novelty,  we  must  allow  the  author  to  express  in  his  own 
words.  **  In  the  correlation  of  force  we  have  one  great 
heart-beat  of  the  absolute  existence.  All  force  is  mental 
force,  such  will-power  as  we  are  conscious  of  exercising  in 
our  small  individuality.  Universal  mind  passes  into  un. 
conscious  action  in  general  law,  and  again  becomes  con¬ 
scious  in  the  brain  of  percipient  beings.”  This  sort  of 
writing,  when  it  comes  from  a  man  well  read  in  science,  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  analyses  the 
creeds  of  our  churches  to  show  the  evil  that  is  in  them,  and 
who,  from  the  godly,  has  nothing  to  expect  but  their 
wrath,  can  be  taken  only  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  utter 
bewilderment  that  generally  comes  over  even  sensible  people 
when  they  aspire  to  leave  humble  science,  and  to  rise  on 
ambitious  wings  to  those  giddy  heights  of  thooghtj  where, 
save  to  the  very  clearest  intellects,  all  lies  vague  and  indis¬ 
tinct^  shrouded  in  a  mist  of  words. 

Mr  Bray's  metaphysical  speculations  concerning  the  con-, 
serration  of  energy  have  proved  barren.  It  occurs  to  us, 
however,  that,  connected  with  this  doctrine  in  its  relation 
to  mind,  a  deeply  interesting  investigation  has  yet  to  be 
approached  as  a  question  of  science.  All  elperience  goes 
to  prove  that  mind  is  invariably  connected  with  a  certain 
nervous  organisation.  Further,  it  is  highly  probable,  in 
the  words  of  Professor  Tyndall,  ''that  for  every  act  of 
consciousness,  whether  in  the  domain  of  sense^  of  thonght, 
or  of  emotion,  a  certain  definite  molecular  condition  is  set 
up  in  the  brain ;  so  that,  given  the  state  of  the  brain,  the 
corresponding  thought  or  feeling  might  be  inferred.”  But 
does  the  physical  force  that  psychologists  speak  of  as  being 
expended  in  producing  consciousness  pass  into  consciousness- 
in  the  same  sense  as  physicists  speak  of  momentum  passing 
into  heat  ?  After  all  that  has  been  said  by  our  most 
refined  materialists,  we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  mind 
as  a  mode  of  motion.  Consciousness  arises  as  the  result  of 
molecular  motion  in  the  brain.  But  is  the  force  involved 
in  this  motion  spent,  used  up,  or  in  any  way  diminished  in 
producing  the  consciousness  f  Can'  consciousness  take  a 
place  as  a  link  in  the  train  of  transmutations,  at- 
consequent  and  antecedent  of  physical  phenomena  ? 
Will,  or  will  not,  the  motion  spoken  of  as  mere  force  be 
found  to  have  its  exact  mechanical  equivalents,  independent 
of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  appearance  of  consciousness  ?  If 
the  energy  pass  on  undiminished,  can  it,  in  the  necessarily 
materialistic  language  of  physical  science,  be  said  to  produce 
consciousness  ?  Clearly  not  in  the  sense  that  momentum, 
produces  or  passes  into  heat.  On  this  supposition  all  that 
could  be  said  would  be  that  simultaneou^y  with  a  certain 
condition  of  the  brain  consciousness  arises,  but  arises,  after 
all,  as  far  as  we  know,  out  of  nothing  in  the  ”  self-created 
way  that  seems  so  distasteful  to  the  understanding  of  our 
most  distinguished  physicists  and  psychologists  alike.  Never¬ 
theless  we  find  it  easier  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
to  incline  to  this  view  than  to  suppose  that  certain  physical 
movements  disappear  and  give  place,  not  to  other  move* 
ments,  but  to  consciousness,  ac^  that  this  consciousneM^ 
which  cannot  be  thought  of  as  movement,  passes  back,  in 
an  equally  inconceivable  way,  into  motion.  Directly,  a  naan, 
knows  only  his  own  consciousness ;  that  other  men  think, 
and  feel,  he  infers  from  their  acting  more  or  less  as  he  d<^.. 
And  we  lean  to  the  belief  that  if,  with  something  approaching 
infinite  intelligence,  we  could  measure  and  calculate  the 
forces  that  work  the  animal  machine,  the  physical  chain, 
would  be  found  complete  within  itself  ;  at  no  point  would-, 
the  extinction  of  any  kind  of  movement  have  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  it  had  passed  into  intangible^ 
mind.  This  idea  may  be  roughly  illustrated  by  imagining, 
a  machine  of  human  construction  in  the  working  of  which 
a  measured  force  is  applied  and  fully  accounted  for,  but 
which  machine,  while  in  motion,  is  always  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  light  of  supernatural  origin.  For  an  analogy 
we  must  make  some  such  supposition  as  that  consciousneM, 
though  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any  indication  of  it, 
actually  accompanies  the  working  of  a  steam  engine. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  Mr  Bray's  moral  philosophy, 


MB  BBAY’3  MANUAL  OF  ANTIIEOPOLOOY. 

A  Manual  of  Anthropology^  or  Science  of  Man,  J3aeed  on  Modern 
Research,  By  Charles  Brsy,  Author  of  *  The  Philosophy  of 
Necessity,*  *  Force  and  its  Mental  Correlate’,*  *  The  Education  of 
the  Peelings,*  &c.  Longmans. 

The  idea  of  bringing  together,  and  discussing  within  the 
compass  of  a  small  volume,  the  most  advanced  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  of  our  race  is 
excellent ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  most  useful  books  may 
be  written  on  this  plan.  With  Mr  Bray's  brief  and  humble 
attempt,”  as  he  calls  it,  we  heartily  sympathise.  And 
though  he  is  behindhand  in  mental  science  and  unsound  in 
metaphysics,  we  yet  hope  that  his  atttactive  little  book 
will  awaken  in  the  minds  of  many  an  interest  in  those 
teachings  of  modem  science  and  philosophy  which, are 
silently,  but  with  irresistible  force,  remodelling  our  religion, 
our  morals,  and  our  social  institutions. 

Unfortunately,  Mr  Bray  has  not  been  content  with 

systematising  what  have  hitherto  been  detached  and 
isolated  truths.”  In  spite  of  his  vigorous  common  sense, 
the  lust  of  originality  has  proved  too  strong  for  him*  He 
claims  to  have  carried  the  generalisation  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  ”  Conservation  of  Energy”  a  “  step  further,” 
inasmuch  as  he  has  applied  it  to  the  ”  correlation  between 
mental  and  physicalforces.”  Long  ago  Byron  told  us  that  the 
finest  feelings  must  have  victuals.  And  psychologists  have 
insisted  on  the  same  general  truth.  For  example,  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Bray,  says,  **  That  no  idea 
or  feeling  arises,  save  as  a  result  of  some  physical  force 
expended  in  producing  it,  is  fast  becoming  a  common¬ 
place  of  science.”  Wherein,  then,  consists  Mr  Bray's 
originality?  Has  he  given  scientific  precision  to  the 
teaching  of  our  mental  philosophers  ?  Has  he  discovered  how 
to  measure,  and  represent,  mental  facts  in  their  mechanical 
equivalents  of  so  much  heat,  or  horse  power  ?  Can  he  tell 
us  whether  the  energy  that  passed  through  the  brain  of 
Newton  in  discovering  the  law  of  gravitation  would  have 
boiled  a  tun  of  water,  or  raised  it  to  the  top  of  St  Paul's  ? 
The  novelty  to  which  he  lays  claim  is  not  of  this  nature. 
With  disappointment  we  learn  that  it  is  not  scientific,  but 
metaphysical.  His  supposed  advance  on  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  the  ‘‘Persistence  of  Force  *'  consists  in  the  very 
unscientific  proceeding  of  deifying  force,  of  exalting  it  into 
an  ”  entity.”  “  Mind  is  force,  matter  is  force.”  Force  is 
the  only  suhatance  or  ”  entity  in  the  universe.”  It  is  the 
universsd  essence ;  it  is  deity,  and  all  phenomena  are  but 
**  manifestations  of  the  one  Supreme  Power,  and  all  change 
the  varied  God.”  To  make  room  for  his  new  deity,  Mr 
Bray  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  universe  a 
general  clearing  out.  Accordingly  Berkeley  is  brought 
into  court  to  remind  us  that  idl  matter,  as  far  as  it  can 
ever  be  known  to  us,  consists  of  nothing  beyond  sensations 
and  possibilities  of  sensation.  And  the  awful  Hume 
appears  with  his  demonstration  that  in  the  world  of  mind 
we  can  never  get  beyond  a  mere  succession  of'  sensations, 
ideas,  emotions,  and  volitions.  Thus  both  mind  and 
matter  lose  their  substratum  or  base  of  reality^  which,  so 
far  as  can  be  known,  never  existed  anywhere  save  in  the 
imagination  of  philosophers.  But  how  is  this  entity,  force, 
to  escape  the  fate  of  the  more  ancient  gods  ?  That  Mr 
Bray  indulges  the  fancy  that  in  the  uniformity  in  the  order 
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his  new  religion,  ’  and  his  sociology,  we  are  happy  that 
we  can  pronounce  the  divinity  conceived  in  his  metaphysical 
brain  to  be  the  most  harmless  deity  ever  created  by  the 
imagination  of  man.  The  god  Force,  being  “  everything,” 
comes  practically  to  be  nothing  at  all.  The  one  all- 
embracing  doctrine  of  the  new  religion — “  we  must  learn 
what  is  true,  that  we  may  do  what  is  right  ” — is  plain 
common  sense,  and  surely  may  be  reached  without  passing 
through  a  dreamy  wilderness  of  metaphysics.  In  answer 
to  the  assertion  that  **  trust— faith  that  the  future  would 
bo  as  the  past — we  could  not  have,  unless  we  recognised 
God,  that  is.  Intelligence  and  Plan  in  Creation,”  we  say 
simply  that  it  is  not  trne.  Children  and  atheists,  even 
dogs  and  cats,  expect  the  future  to  be  like  the  past.  When 
pussy  lays  her  paw,  with  extended  claws,  on  the  soft  back 
of  a  mouse,  she  never  hesitates,  doubting  lest,  instead  of 
being  a  sweet  morsel  like  the  others,  this  one  may  have  the 
taste  of  mustard.  Yet  and  though  she  even  does  at  times 
sit  before  the  fire  with  meditative  aspect  and  half-closed 
eyes,  like  a  philosopher,  wo  can  scarcely  believe  that  her 
faith  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  to  bo  referred  to  her 
reflections  concerning  **  Intelligence  and  Plan  in  Creation.” 
Having  found  nature  uniform,  we  believe  in  its  uniformity, 
for  the  most  substantial  of  all  reasons,  because  we  cannot, 
if  we  would,  do  otherwise. 

In  morals,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  author  is  an 
utilitarian  of  the  purest  water.  With  reference  to  the 
sociology,  perhaps  the  best  phrase  we  can  use  is  that  his 
heart  is  in  the  right  place.  In  the  main,  he  looks  for  the 
advancement  of  the  general  well-being  to  those  social 
changes  we  have  always  advocated.  Even,  for  example, 
when  he  finds  himself  unable  to  answer  such  men  as  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong,  his  instinct  tells  him  that,  somshow, 
the  capitalist  must  be  in  the  wrong.  From  the  false 
doctrine  ”  that  the  price  of  labour  determines  the 
price  of  commodities  ”  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  infers  that 
general  high  wages  by  making  everything  dear  would  be 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public.  To  bring  out  the  absurdity 
that  lies  concealed  in  this  famous  doctrine  of  popular  I 
political  economy,  we  have  but  to  make  this  other  and  more 
logical  deduction,  that  while  the  public— whoever  that 
may  be — would  suffer,  the  labourers  would  not  be  bene¬ 
fited,  for  they  too  would  have  to  pay  proportionally  more 
for  everything  they  wanted.  Surely  Our  teachers  have 
overshot  the  mark  when  they  have  demonstrated  that  a 
real  rise  of  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  impossible,  that 
general  high  wages  would  be  a  loss  to  all  and  a  gain  to 
none,  a  wicked  annihilation  of  wealth  by  some  magical 
process,  whereby  something  would  be  taken  from  everybody 
without  anything  being  given  to  anybody.  No  wonder  that 
Mr  Bray  should  timidly  suggest  that  **  surely  a  little 
more  may  be  given  to  the  labourer  without  any  detriment 
to  the  community  at  large.”  But  he  ought  not  to  have 
found  himself  in  this  predicament.  He  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  show  that  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values  is  an  ab¬ 
surdity  and  a  contradiction  ;  and  that  general  high  wages 
would  have  no  effect  or  meaning  beyond  giving  the  labourers 
more  and  the  capitalists  less.  Mr  Bray  is  an  intelligent 
man,  but  he  relies  too  much  on  his  intelligence.  Before 
venturing  to  discuss  questions  of  political  economy  he  ought 
to  have  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best 
works  on  the  subject.  It  is  in  psychology,  however,  that 
Mr  Bray  is  farthest  behind  the  science  of  the  age.  He  is 
a  follower  of  Dr  Gall.  But  all  that  our  space  will  permit 
us  to  say  is  that,  in  his  controversy  with  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Professor  Huxley,  ho  displays  much  courage 
and  a  little  heat. 

In  criticising  this  work  we  have  had  to  bring  into  pro¬ 
minence  the  subjects  on  which  we  think  the  author  at  fault. 
With  the  greater  part  of  the  book  we  entirely  agree.  The 
brief  exposition,  for  instance,  of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species  by  natural  selection  is  admirable,  and  we  must 
mention  that  Mr  Bray  claims  to  have  published  ‘'some  thirty 
years  ago  ”  the  views  that  “since  then  the  works  given  to 
the  world  by  Mr  0.  Darwin  and  Mr  A.  B*  Wallace  on 
*  Natural  Selection,  or  Survival  of  the  Fittest,*  have  illus¬ 
trated  in  practice.”  Mr  Bray’s  style  is  eminently 
popular.  He  throws  a  good  deal  of  humour  and  feeling 
into  his  writing  j  and  he  affects  less  to  conceal  himself 


behind  a  veil  of  pure  reason  than  do  authors  in  general. 
From  his  pages  we  feel  that  we  know  the  man,  and  like 
him.  The  following  sentence  illustrates  this  peculiarity 
of  his  style :  The  worst  that  can  happen,  should 
there  be  no  ‘  future  state  *  for  us,  will  be  that  we  shall 
return  to  what  we  were  before  we  were  born,  when,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  we  did  not  much  regret  that  we  were 
not  alive.’* 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  AND  PRAIRIE  FOLK. 

Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk.  By  Parker  Gillinore  TTbique  **), 
Author  of  *A  Hunter**  Adventares  in  the  Uteftt  West.*  &c.  In 
Two  Yolamei.  Hurst  snd  Blackett. 


Captain  Parker  Gill  more's  books  are  always  readable  and 
worth  reading,  though  they  are  not  written  with  much 
skill,  and  though  they  would  be  Very  much  better  for 
compression.  Where  he  is  faulty,  however,  he  only  con¬ 
forms  to  a  bad  habit  that  is  encouraged  by  our  modern 
institution  of  circulating  libraries.  In  old  times,  when  we 
rarely  had  the  chance  of  reading  books  that  we  had  not 
bought,  we  vrished  to  get  as  much  matter  as  possible  for 
our  money,  and  to  have  all  the  matter  of  the  sort  that 
we  oared  for.  But  now  that  we  can  read  a  doien  or 
more  books  for  the  price  of  one,  we  are  careless  as  to 
the  nature,  and  even  the  quality,  of  the  books  we  take 
up,  as,  if  they  can  only  yield  an  hour  or  two's  amnse- 
ment,  they  can  then  be  exchanged  for  another.  The 
reviewer’s  trick  of  skipping  is  now  practiced  by  all  readers, 
and  it  has  become  so  common  that  many  writers  who 
could  condense  their  thoughts  into  usefnl  little  books 
find  their  chances  of  popularity  dependent  on  their  skill 
in  expanding  their  material  so  as  to  make  it  light  and 
frothy  enough  to  suit  the  tastes  of  hasty  readers.  Volumes 
written  for  the  circulating  libraries  are  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  like  magazines,  collections  of  scraps,  brought 
together  without  much  order  or  cohesion,  and  of  such  a 
sort  that  half-a-dozen  different  kinds  of  readers  may  find 
I  pleasure  in  skimming  through  them  and  picking  out  the 
portions  that  are  to  their  taste,  though  not  one  of  the 
half-dozen  wonld  have  patience  to  plod  through  them 
from  beginning  to  end.  Captain  GHllmore’s  works  are 
always  such  m^leys  of  Various  information,  and  *  Prairie 
Farms  and  Prairie  Folk  *  may,  with  especial  accuracy,  be 
called  a  book-magazine. 

It  purports  to  record  the  author's  eaperienoes  of  life  in 
and  around  Vincennes,  a  town  on  the  border-line  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  and  it  does  give  many 
amusing  details  as  to  the  habits  of  the  people  there  resi¬ 
dent,  and  the  opportunities  of  growing  rich  that  are 
thrown  in  their  way ;  but  it  also  oontaint  long  and  very 
various  episodes.  Here  we  have  love-stories,  the  scene 
which  is  in  Europe,  put  into  the  mouths  of  acquaintances 
whom  C>aptain  Gillmore  seems  to  have  been  very  clever  in 
forcing  to  recount  the  adventures  of  their  youth;  aad 
there  are  other  long  digressions  more  or  less  pertinent  to 
the  subject  of  the  book.  In  one,  filling  just  fifty  pages, 
the  author  describes  some  of  his  hunting  adventures  in 
Algiers,  thrown  into  the  book  because,  apparently  at  the 
time  of  writing,  he  was  expecting  a  visit  from  the  friend  wko 
shared  them,  and  in  order  “  to  show  how  small  this  world 
is  to  those  who  have  travelled  much.*'  The  geographical 
proof  is  not  made  out,  but  the  narrative  is  entertaining, 
and  so,  to  one  kind  of  reader  or  another,  are  all  the  six- 
and-twenty  divers  chapters  that  the  work  contains.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  treat  very  fully  of  sport¬ 
ing  matters.  They  also  say  much  about  ths  commerce  of 
the  Western  States,  and  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  it  has  lately  been  able  to  grow  so  mightUy,  and 
other  subjects,  from  Women’s  Rights  to  Negro  Minstrels, 
are  handled  more  or  less  superficially.  Often  the  book 
furnishes  information  that  will  be  new  to  most  of  its 
readers;  and  of  this  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen : 

In  riding  round  the  country,  more  particularly  in  those  noigh- 
bourboods  where  the  population  is  sparM,  and  the  soil  has  only 
lately  been  cultivated,  1  am  surprised  to  observe  the  great 
number  of  persons  who  appear  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 
My  first  impression  was  that  theae  invalids  were  suffering  from 
tbe  resulM  of  protracted  fever  and  ague,  which  had  so  under¬ 
mined  their  constitutions,  that  the  spirit  was  left  without  energy 
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rusty  barrel-organs,  whereon  time-honoured  educational  formulas 
are  ground  out  with  due  solemnity.  What  matter  though  these 
sour  scrannel  pipes  weary  the  ears  of  teachers  and  taught  alike ; 
though  some  fresh  and  tender  minds  are  stupefied  into  a  tempo¬ 
rary  state  of  flabby  listlessness,  and  some  are  driren  into  life-long 
distaste  of  all  the  rich  sweets  of  Parnassus  thus  crammed  into 
unseasoned  stomachs?  Do  we  not  succeed  in  making  our 
chickens  eat,  and  if  some  of  them  can  be  brought  to  digest  and 
wax  mentally  fat,  shall  we  not  justify  our  wisdom  ?  At  least  this 
we  secure,  that  we  can  have  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of 
schoolmasters,  for  few  men  are  so  stupid  that  they  cannot  take  a 
spell  at  the  scholastic  hurdy-gurdy.  Only  let  them  see  that  they 
do  their  grinding  with  becoming  gravity.  Indeed  we  have  almost 
got  the  length  of  declaring  that  a  stupid  man  makes  the  best 
schoolmaster,  as  undoubtedly  he  does  if  the  barrel-organ  system 
be  adhered  to.  On  the  other  hand,  from  one  or  two  instances, 
one  is  tempted  to  infer  that  no  amount  of  learning  and  even  of 
practice  on  the  instrument  above  mentioned  will  secure  confidence 
for  a  dominie  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  clever.  I  am  myself 
acquainted  with  a  very  worthy  individual  in  his  own  class  of  life, 
who  was  for  some  time  prevented  from  procuring  even  a  humble 
post  in  the  scholastic  profession,  by  the  fact  that  an  injudicious 
friend  had  certified  him  to  be  a  person  of  an  original  and  inde¬ 
pendent  turn  of  mind.  Bather  let  it  be  the  prudent  instmctoPs 
care  to  produce  testimony  that  he  has  not  an  idea  in  his  mind 
save  such  as  have  been  made  to  order  by  the  gross,  and  inserted 
laboriously  at  the  head  or  otherwise. 

The  Eev.  Francis  Jacox  is  the  author  of  ‘  Bible  Music,* 
and  also,  we  believe,  of  ‘  Cues  from  all  Quarters.*  Some  of 
the  essays  contained  in  this  capital  volume  we  seem  to  have 
read  before  in  a  magazine  that  has  not  many  readers.  At 
any  rate,  the  style  is  the  same,  and  it  is  a  style,  combined 
with  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  quotation,  that  two  men  can 
hardly  share.  The  title  of  the  book  is  remarkably  appro¬ 
priate.  Out  of  a  very  extensive  reading  the  author  culls 
quotations  without  number,  all  of  them  suitable  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  very  neatly  strung  together.  Here  the  author's 
work — and  very  honourable  work — is  altogether  one  of 
stringing.  Nearly  all  that  he  does  is  to  give  one  great 
writer  the  **  cue  **  to  another,  and  he  modestly  stands  aside 
as  prompter  while  Shakespeare  and  Thackeray  or  any  one 
of  some  hundred  others  makes  a  little  speech  which 
some  other  caps,  and  so  we  pass  from  neat  extract  to  neat 
extract  until  we  find  that,  with  the  slenderest  possible 
padding  of  his  own,  the  essayist  has  in  each  essay  produced 
a  mosaic  of  choice  thoughts  from  choice  thinkers.  We  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  author’s  purpose  ;  now  and  then 
ho  seems  to  misapprehend  the  writers  he  quotes  from,  and 
sometimes  his  patchwork,  like  other  things  of  the  sort, 
looks  as  if  it  had  cost  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth ;  but 
it  is  always  enjoyable.  Here,  taken  from  an  essay  on 

Indefinable  Boundary-Lines,**  is  a  rather  unfavourable 
specimen  of  the  essayist’s  peculiar  habit : 

That  practical  man,  the  barber,  in  Mr  Dickens’s  story,  found  it 
indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  his  craft  and  the  self-respect  of 
his  customers  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  between  those  he  would 
operate  upon  and  those  he  really  could  not ;  and  he  drew  it  at 
dustmen.  In  the  summer  of  ’59,  while  Mr  Disraeli,  as  minister 
was  taunting  the  “  Liberals  ”  on  their  again  hoisting  the  flag  of 
exclusiveness,  by  selecting  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  to  represent 
them,  in  their  dead-set  against  the  Ministry,  a  liberal  but  non- 
Whiggish  review  adverted  to  the  long  established  impression  that 
Mr  Crossley,  or  some  representative  of  a  great  northern  con¬ 
stituency,  was  to  second  the  amendment  on  the  Address :  **Bat  wt 
felt  certain  it  would  not  be  so.  The  Whigs  have  not  yet  descended 
to  manufacturers.  Mr  Whitbread  was  a  brewer,  and  a  brewer 
has  therefore  a  position  in  their  party.  But  they  draw  the  line  at 
brewers.”  Charles  Lamb  saw  the  necessity  of  drawing  a  line  of 
limitation  on  the  dispensing  of  presents :  hares,  pheasants,  par¬ 
tridges,  snipes,  barn-door  chickens,  plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of 
oysters,  he  professed  to  dispense  as  freely  as  he  receired  them  : 
“I  love  to  taste  them,  as  it  were,  upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend. 
But  a  stop  must  be  put  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear, 
*  give  everything.* ,  I  make  my  stand  upon  pig.”  Lady  Teazle  is 
all  acquiescence  in  Sir  Peter’s  reminders  of  the  homely  existenco 
from  which  he  lifted  her,  until  he  comes  to  her  having  then  been 
content  to  ride  double,  behind  the  butler,  on  a  docked  coach-horse. 
She  draws  a  line  there,  makes  a  stand  there ;  exclaiming,  *'  No — I 
swear  I  never  did  that :  I  deny  the  butler  and  the  coach-horse.” 
Count  Fosco  cannot  but  make  a  stand  at  his  white  mice,  when  it 
comes  to  parting  with  his  zoological  collection :  **  Count,  you 
have  not  included  the  mice,”  said  Madame  Fosco.  **  All  human 
resolution,  Eleanor,”  he  replied,  with  solemnity,  **  has  its  limits. 
My  limits  are  inscribed  on  that  document.  1  cannot  part  with  my 
white  mice.” 

The  same  skill  in  quoting  appears  in  ^  Bible  Mnsic/ 
which  is  a  collection  of  seventeen  sermons,  or  essays  with 
texts,  **  on  musical  themes  from  Scripture.**  If  they  are 
sermons  that  have  been  preached  in  a  Dissenting  chapel, 
they  are  in  welcome  contrast  to  the  ordinary  type  of  ser- 


and  the  body  without  power.  In  fact  I  was  thoroughly  depressed, 
feeling  convinced  that  it  could  only  be  a  matter  of  a  week  or  two 
when,  like  the  extinction  of  the  flame  of  the  candle  that  has 
burnt  into  the  socket,  life  would  pass  from  them. 

On  inquiring,  however,  I  discovered  that  my  conclusions  were 
quite  erroneous,  the  sufferings  of  these  people  proceeding  neither 
from  fever  nor  ague,  but  from  a  disease  unknown  in  England, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  discover  peculiar  to  America,  where  it  is 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  **  milk-sickness.”  Its  germs  are  first 
sown  in  the  human  frame  by  either  drinking  the  milk  or  eating 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  has  become  affected.  The  disease  is 
so  insidious  and  slow  in  its  progress,  on  its  first  appearance  in 
cattle,  that  for  months  they  may  have  been  inoculated  with  the 
virus  before  any  perceptible  change  takes  place  in  their  appear¬ 
ance.  A  family  may  consequently  be  dailv  consuming  milk  or 
eating  flesh,  every  portion  of  which  is  fnll  of  poison.  Men,  cows, 
and  oxen  are  affected  in  the  same  manner  by  it.  Their  e^es  pro¬ 
trude  and  become  glazed,  their  strength  gradually  diminisnes, 
and  the  body  day  by  day  becomes  more  emaciated.  In  some 
districts  this  ailment  is  so  common  that  cattle  produced  in  them 
are  almost  unsaleable,  while  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  known  to 
be  made  on  farms  within  the  dangerous  bounds,  cannot  be  sold  at 
any  price. 

From  authority  that  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  I  have  obtained 
information  that  there  are  immense  tracts  of  the  richest  land 
lying  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Wabash  that  are  entirely  desti¬ 
tute  of  inhabitants,  as  no  settler  can  remain  there  without  him¬ 
self  and  family  becoming  victims  to  this  scourge.  The  State 
Legislature  have  offered  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  any  person  who  may  discover  the  cause  of  this  disease.  The 
promise  of  such  a  sum  of  money,  as  may  naturally  be  expected, 
drew  scientific  men  from  far  and  near ;  but  all  their  inquiries  and 
researches  were  in  vain,  and  its  origin  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
wrapt  up  in  as  much  mystery  as  when  its  existence  was  first  dis¬ 
covered. 


FIVE  VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS. 

CAaraeter,  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Murray. 

Maattr  John  Bull.  A  Holiday  Book  for  Parents  and  Schoolmasters. 
By  Ascot  R.  Hops.  Nimmo. 

Cues  from  all  Quarters ;  or,  Literary  Musings  of  a  Clerical  Recluse. 
Hodder  and  Stooghton. 

Bible  Music  :  being  Variations^  in  Many  Keys^  on  Musical  Themes 
/rom  Scripture.  By  Francis  Jacox,  B.A.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Under  the  Blue  Sky.  By  Charles  Mackay.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

That  our  year’s  balance-sheet  may  show  fewer  debts 
unpaid,  we  are  constrained  to  notice  briefly,  and  in  one 
article,  some  books  that  had  been  put  aside  for  separate 
and  fuller  treatment.  Such  treatment  Mr  Smiles’s 
*  Character  *  certainly  deserves,  though  it  would  be  almost 
enough  to  say  of  it  that  it  is,  in  design  and  execution,  more 
like  his  ‘Self-Help*  than  any  of  his  other  works.  Mr 
Smiles  always  writes  pleasantly,  but  he  writes  best  when  he 
is  telling  anecdotes  and  using  them  to  enforce  a  moral  that 
he  is  too  wise  to  preach  about,  although  he  is  not  afraid  to 
state  it  plainly.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  charm  even 
of  his  ‘  Lives  of  the  Engineers  *  and  his  *  Boulton  and  Watt.* 
By  means  of  it  ‘  Self-Help  *  at  once  became  a  standard 
book,  and  ‘  Character  *  is,  in  its  way,  quite  as  good  as  *  Self- 
Help.*  It  is  a  wonderful  storehouse  of  anecdotes  and 
biographical  illustrations,  put  forward  in  evidence  of 
Emerson’s  saying  that  “character  is  moral  order  seen 
through  the  medium  of  an  individual  nature:  men  of 
character  are  the  conscience  of  the  society  in  which  they 
live.”  Just  as  that  motto  is  rather  a  platitude,  so 
some  of  Mr  Smiles’s  arguments  are  truisms,  while 
others  are  worse  than  truisms,  commonplace  fallacies ; 
but  he  is  always  happy  in  his  illustrations,  and  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  anecdotes  that  ho  culls  from  times  new  and  old 
in  his  chapters  about  home-power,  companionship,  work, 
courage,  self-control,  truthfulness,  temper,  and  the  rest  are 
very  useful  reading. 

Mr  Ascot  B.  Hope  has  written  several  good  and  eccentric 
books.  Perhaps  ‘  Master  John  Bull  *  is  the  best  and  most 
eccentric.  It  is  full  of  wholesome  mockery  of  our  present 
system  of  middle-class  education,  and  contains  much  excel¬ 
lent  advice  both  to  parents  and  to  teachers,  though  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  method  adopted  for  exciting  attention 
will  not  have  the  contrary  efifect  of  prejudicing  those  whom 
Mr  Hope  desires  to  influence.  Its  tone  and  purport  may 
bo  gathered  from  this  paragraph  : 

We  have  heard  of  teachers,  crack-brained  enthusiasts,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  lead  young  boys  softly  over  the  paths  of  knowledge,  to 
teach  them  with  kindly  smiles  and  laughter,  and  pleasant  words 
and  tales ;  but  there  is  no  such  silly  trifling  in  the  heavy  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  our  schools.  No,  we  have  our  staid  and  formal  methods 
of  instruction  ;  in  the  ears  of  our  young  the  songs  of  the  muses 
are  accompanied,  or  shall  we  say  drowned,  by  the  creaking  of  our 
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mons.  **The  texts/*  as  Mr  Jacox  says  himself,  **  are  taken 
less  as  stand-points  than  as  starting-points ;  less  as  some¬ 
thing  to  stand  upon  than  as  something  to  get  away  from,’* 
Thus,  in  one  discourse,  ostensibly  on  Job’s  reference  to 
those  who  “  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the  organ,”  Mr  Jacox 
says  at  starting  that  ”it  would  tax  the  patience  of  Job  to 
bear  with,  to  bear  up  against,  the  sound  of  the  organ,  were 
it  a  street  organ,  and  the  grinders  near  at  hand,”  and  he 
then  proceeds  to  preach  a  capital  five-minute  sermon  against 
street  organ-grinders. 

Of  Mr  Mackay’s  ‘  Under  the  Blue  Sky,*  we  need  not  say 
much.  It  contains  two  dozen  papers,  reprinted  from  All 
the  Y^ear  Round  and  other  periodicals,  “  all  inspired  by  the 
same  spirit,  a  desire  to  find  a  soul  of  goodness  even  in 
things  evil,  and  to  make  the  best  of  the  innocent  enjoy¬ 
ments  which  Nature  scatters  so  bountifully  around,  for  all 
who  know  how  to  seek  and  to  profit  by  them.”  They  are 
slight  and  entertaining  essays,  differing  in  no  way  from 
some  thousands  of  others  that  are  produced  every  year, 
and,  if  they  have  not  been  already  seen  in  their  magazine- 
shape,  they  will  bear  reading  in  the  volume. 


EEOENT  VERSE. 

The  Divine  Tragedy.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Routledge. 
Ixidy  Jane  Grey. — Inez;  or,  the  Bride  ofPortugaL  By  Ross  Neil, 
Ellis  and  Green. 


Golden  Histories f  etc.  By  Watkin  Mark  Wilks  Call.  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co. 


The  Daughters  of  the  King  and  other  Poems,  By  Walter  Sweetman, 
B.A.  Longmans. 

The  Husic  Lesson  of  Confucius^  and  other  Poems,  By  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland.  Truhner  and  Co. 

Songs  <f  Two  Worlds.  By  a  New  Writer,  King  and  Co. 

It  would  seem  to  be  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
interest  manifested  within  recent  years  in  the  performances 
of  the  Miracle  Play  at  the  village  of  Ammergau,  in  the 
Bavarian  Alps,  has  suggested  to  Mr  Longfellow  the  idea  of 
dramatising  the  story  told  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  If  it 
is  so,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr  Longfellow  has  mis¬ 
understood  the  curiosity  excited  by  the  survival,  into  the 
nineteenth  century  of  a  spectacle  breathing  the  spirit  of  an 
age  that  has  irrevocably  fled.  It  is  precisely  because  the 
miracle  play  gives  evidence  of  the  existence,  in  a  remote 
region,  of  a  state  of  feeling  widely  different  from  that  of 
our  own  time,  that  popular  attention  has  been  powerfully 
attracted  towards  it.  The  believing  amateur  actors  of  the 
Bavarian  village  vividly  remind  us  that  dramatic  art  once 
fulfilled  a  religious  function,  and  formed  part  of  the  Church 
service.  They  are  living  links  connecting  us  with  the  dead 
past,  representatives  who  have  long  outlived  the  system  or 
state  of  things  they  represent.  It  is  because  it  is  quaint  and 
antique,  in  short,  that  the  miracle-play  interests  us.  A  modem 
miracle-play  is  an  anachronism,  and  an  impossibility.  We 
may  produce  imitations  of  the  miracle-plays,  as  we  have 
produced  imitations  of  ancient  ballads;  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  Mr  Longfellow  has  incorporated  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  an  ancient  mystery  into  his  poem  of  ”  The 
Golden  Legend.”  But  “  The  Divine  Tragedy  ”  is  entirely 
destitute  of  mediaeval  symbolism  and  feeling ;  it  is  simply 
a  modern  dramatic  version  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  nar¬ 
rated  by  the  Evangelists,  supplemented  by  a  few  local 
touches  founded  on  the  researches  of  Biblical  scholars. 
There  is  little  that  can  be  called  poetry  in  the  volume,  and 
the  versification  is  of  the  rudest  description.  Mr  Long¬ 
fellow  has  adhered  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  English 
translation  wherever  it  has  formed  the  text  of  his  work, 
and  this  is  the  case  with  about  eight-tenths  of  the  drama. 
It  is  only  in  the  remaining  portions — in  the  speeches,  for 
instance,  put  into  the  mouths  of  Manahem,  the  chief*  of 
the  Essenians,  Simon  Magus,  Helen  of  Tyre,  and  other 
subsidiary  characters — that  Mr  Longfellow  has  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  be  poetical,  and  these  are,  in  an  artistic  sense, 
the  best  passages  in  ”  The  Divine  Tragedy.”  All  that  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  this  work  is  that  its  author  has  cast 
the  Gospel  narrative  into  a  connected,  dramatic  shape,  and 
has  filled  in  a  few  scenes  that  throw  a  light  upon  the  ^ 
period.  It  may  be  of  some  little  use  to  youthful  students 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  two  dramas  or  tragedies,  “Lady  Jane  Grey  ”  and 
“  Inez,”  display  considerable  constructive  skill,  combined 
with  a  rare  degree  of  literary  culture  and  taste.  There  is 
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nothing  strikingly  profound  or  original  in  the  conception  of 
either  of  these  plays,  but  in  both  the  action  is  developed 
in  an  orderly  and  effective  manner,  and  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  clear,  though  by  no  means  subtle,  touch. 
The  writing  they  contein  is  better  than  the  thought,  and 
the  thought  is  not  commonplace.  Mr  Ross  Neil  never 
rises  to  a  very  high  level,  but  the  steady,  sustained,  and 
easy  power  of  expressing  ideas  that  come  within  his  range 
gives  his  productions  a  certain  charm.  His  versification  is 
uniformly  smooth  and  even  masterly,  and  both  of  these 
dramas  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  although  we  cannot 
say  that  they  will  produce  a  deep  impression  on  the  reader’s 
mind.  “  Lady  Jane  Grey,”  as  the  author  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  “  is  intended  to  be  as  close  a  reproduction  of 
history  as  is  compatible  with  dramatic  treatment,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  dialogue  is  almost  a  paraphrase  of  the 
recorded  sapngs  or  writings  of  the  persons  introduced.*^ 
The  historic  fidelity  of  Mr  Ross  Neil’s  treatment  of  the 
theme  is,  indeed,  remarkable ;  but  the  play  lacks  greatness 
both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts.  Inez ;  or  the  Bride 
of  Portugal,”  founded  on  the  story  of  Inez  de  Oastro, 
closely  resembles  “  Lady  Jane  Grey  ”  in  subject  as  well  as 
in  style. 

Mr  W.  M.  W.  Call  does  not  put  a  high  estimate  on  his 
Muse’s  powers.  He  has  adopted  as  the  motto  for  ”  Golden 
Histories,  &c.,”  a  couplet  from  Walter  Savage  Landor» 
which  runs  : 


The  birds  hare  different  voices,  yet  we  bear 
To  hear  those  sing  who  do  not  sing  the  best ; 

and  it  is  only  on  some  such  plea  that  we  can  ask  a  hearing 
for  Mr  Call.  There  is  more  common  sense  and  healthy 
sentiment  in  this  volume  than  imagination  or  music- 
Several  of  the  pieces  in  the  collection  have  already  been 
printed,  one  having  appeared  in  the  Comhill  Magazine  and 
another  in  Household  Words.  Wo  prefer  Mr  Call’s  trans- 
lations  to  his  original  verses,  although  they  are  by  nn 
means  perfect.  His  version  of  Heine’s  **  Mein  Kind  wir 
waren  Kinder  ”  flows  sweetly  along,  and  reflects  much  of 
the  grace  of  the  original,  but  we  shall  quote  Mr  Call’s 
less  successful  rendering  of  the  same  poet’s  “  Das  Hertz  isb 
mir  bedriickt,”  because  that  poem  has  seldom  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English : 

My  heart  is  heavy— longing,  grieving, 

I  think  of  the  dear  olden  days  : 

The  world  was  then  a  world  to  live  in, 

And  people  dwelt  in  quiet  ways. 

Now  all  goes  wrong— men  thrust  and  shove  us, 

What  bustling,  jostling,  want  and  woe ! 

'  Dead  is  the  dear  Lord  God  above  us, 

And  dead  the  good  old  devil  below. 

All  looks  so  gloomy,  so  reproving, 

So  rotten,  crooked,  cold  and  small. 

And  were  there  not  a  bit  of  loving, 

There  were  no  living  here  at  alL 

Mr  Walter  Sweetman  is  a  Liberal  Catholic  with  a 
mission.  In  spite  of  Papal  allocutions  and  (Ecumenical 
Councils  he  does  not,  apparently,  despair  of  reconciling  the 
Catholic  Church  to  progress  and  science.  A  passage  from 
the  preface  to  “  The  Daughters  of  the  King,  &c.,”  will 
indicate  the  sort  of  means  by  which  ho  expects  to  accom* 
plish  this  desirable  object.  It  would  appear  from  Mr 
Sweetman’s  statement  that  “  a  very  able  writer  ”  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  had  wound  up  an  article  on 
Darwinism  “  by  suggesting  that  while  his  (Mr  Darwin’s) 
system  may  have  thrown  some  new  light  on  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  man’s  body,  it  altogether  fails  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  his  soul.”’  According  to  Mr  Sweetman, 
“  this  means  simply  that  Adam’s  body  may  have  been 
formed,  or  may  appear  to  have  been  formed,  through  a 
long  line  of  apes,  in  preparation  for  that  gift  of  soul  which 
made  the  man,  and  is  a  view  which  I  endeavoured  to  put 
forward  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  my  second  volume.” 
Believing  that  he  was  the  first  to  give  this  brilliant  idea  to 
the  world,  and  considering  that  it  “is  destined  to  bo  of 
groat  importance,”  Mr  Sweetman  remonstrated  with  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  for  having  made  use  of  his  thoughts 
without  acknowledgment,  but  this  gentleman  magnifi¬ 


cently  referred  **  him  to  a  page  of  St  Augustine.  Under 
these  circumstances,”  says  the  injured  author,  ”  I  claim  for 
it  (the  precious  idea  aforesaid)  the  protection  of  honourable 
men.”  Mr  Sweetman’s  antediluvian  drama,  and  the  more* 
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modem  pieces  included  in  this  volume,  are  as  confused  and 
unprofitable  as  the  preface.  The  book  is  a  muddle  of  con¬ 
troversial  theology  and  politics,  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  any  reader  could  derive  either  pleasure  or  benefit  from 
its  Mrus^l. 

The  majority  of  the  poems  in  Mr  0.  G.  Leland’s  volume 
are  slight  in  substance  and  in  intention,  but  characterised 
by  an  agreeable  play  of  fancy.  “Poems  of  Perfumes,” 
“Legends  of  the  Birds,”  and  “Portraits,”  are  well-told 
tales  and  sketches  in  verse,  the  former  series  being  appa¬ 
rently  designed  for  some  enterprising  perfumer’s  Christmas 
album.  “  Songs  of  the  American  War  of  Emancipation  ” 
have  a  certain  dash  and  movement,  but  they  are  not  per¬ 
vaded  by  any  strong,  earnest  passion.  Half  playful,  half 
serious,  Heine-like  snatches  of  song  that  trip  lightly  along, 
hut  have  a  somewhat  artificial  ring,  are  scattered  through 
the  volume.  Mr  Leland  fails  to  impress  us  with  a  belief  in 
the  reality  either  of  his  pathos  or  of  his  cynicism.  There 
are,  however,  several  poems  in  this  book  that  are  worth 
reading,  and  conspicuous  among  them  are  the  poem  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  and  a  satire  on  spiritualism  entitled 
■**  Many  in  One.”  The  latter  is  in  the  broadly  humorous 
vein,  though  not  in  the  German-English  dialect  of  the 
Breitmann  Ballads.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts — mythi- 
•cal,  mediaeval,  and  modern.  We  shall  pass  over  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  poem,  which  respectively  de¬ 
scribe  the  love-adventures  of  an  enchanter  and  a  sage,  who, 
after  leading  what  they  believed  to  be  deplorably  wanton 
lives,  receive  in  their  old  age  the  welcome  assurance  that 
their  numerous  paramours  were  one  and  the  same  spirit  in 
various  attractive  embodiments,  and  that  they  have,  un¬ 
known  to  themselves,  been  all  along  models  of  fidelity  and 
<con8tancy.  The  modern  part  opens  with  several  skilfully 
oontrived,  mystically-nonsensical  verses,  and  then  proceeds 
to  relate  how  a  wealthy  New  York  pork-dealer,  named 
Smith,  who  had  lost  his  wife,  found  compensation  for  his 
bereavement  by  joining  the  Spiritualist  Circle -^Number 
Seven. 

Such  circles  are  the  only  rings 
In  which  Romance  at  present  springs. 

Mr  Smith’s  experiences  are  disclosed  in  the  course  of  a 
dialogue  with  the  poet.  He  rejects  the  condolence  of  his 
friend,  talks  grandly  of  his  intercourse  with  the  departed, 
and  laughs  to  scorn  the  notion  that  the  dead  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  are  invisible  and  “  thinner  than  the 
thinnest  air.” 

“  Such  ignorance  but  makes  me  laugh, 

When  yester  evening  I  embraced 
With  arms  tight  locked  around  her  waist, 

My  dear  departed  better  half.” 

“  Great  Heaven,”  I  cried,  ”  how  can  that  be  ? 

Does,  then,  the  grave  return  its  dead, 

And  spirits  from  the  portal  sped, 

Hie  backwards  from  Eternity  ?  ” 

But  Smith  replied  in  calmest  tones  : 

“  This  spirit  of  my  darling  wife, 

Who  comes  so  oft  to  cheer  my  life, 

Has  entered  into  Mary  Jones.” 

Although  neither  very  profound  nor  very  musical. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds  ”  are  so  healthy  in  sentiment  and 
«o  manly  in  tone  that  the  reader  cannot  help  feeling  an 
interest  in  “  A  New  Writer.”  Occasionally  the  thought  is 
rather  thin,  but  the  chief  defects  of  the  volume — imper¬ 
fect  versification  and  diffuseness  of  style — may  be  over¬ 
come  by  practice.  The  longest  and  most  ambitious  of  “  A 
New  Writer’s  ”  poems,  entitled  “  The  Wandering  Soul,” 
is  an  imitation  of  Mr  Tennyson’s  “  Palace  of  Art,”  but  it 
is  not  without  merit  of  its  own.  It  is  only  the  plan  and 
the  manner  that  have  been  borrowed ;  the  substance  is 
essentially  original.  “  A  New  Writer  ”  has  experiences  of  his 
own  to  recount  and  thoughts  of  his  own  to  communicate, 
although  he  has  not  yet  found  a  distinctive  mode  of 
utterance.  As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Songs  of  Two 
Worlds,”  we  may  quote  a  few  stanzas  from  the  monologue 
of  a  young  nun  who  has  come  to  hate  the  vow  by  which 
8  he  is  fettered  : 

The  Virgin  !  What,  and  must  I  shame, — 

I,  who  am  lost  and  useless  here, — 

The  honour  of  my  mother’s  name, 

The  home  affections  pure  and  dear  ? 

Surely  she  knew,  proved,  understood 
More  than  the  pains  of  motherhood  ! 


And  He,  her  Son.  Sorret’mes  I  think,— 
God  help  me — that  the  pain  He  bore 
Was  no  more  bitter  cup  to  drink 
Than  this  dull  life  of  yearning  sore  ; 

His  pain  was  brief.  He  left  His  throne 
A  little  while  to  save  His  own. 

But  we,  what  do  we  here,  who  give 
Our  barren  lives  through  weary  years 
To  make  a  lifeless  dogma  live. 

And  keep  its  poor  life  green  with  tears  ? 
God  gave  the  loving  woman’s  heart : 

Man  bids  her  live,  unloved,  apart. 

*  *  «  « 

Yes,  life  is  death,  and  love  is  sin ; 

Only  a  pallid  ghost  is  left, — 

A  shadow  of  the  fire  within. 

Of  warmth  and  tenderness  bereft, — 

A  thrill,  a  faint  erotic  flame 
Which  plays  around  the  holy  name. 
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•  off  on  an  expedition  to  Bristol,  having  for  luggage  a  knife, 
three  marbles,  some  string,  a  comb,  clean  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings,  two  pinafores,  a  purse,  some  bread  and  butter,  six 
biscuits  and  four  apples,  through  what  sort  of  adventures 
they  passed,  and  how  in  the  end  they  were  safely  restored  to 
their  parents.  All  the  other  tales  in  the  book  which  we 
have  read  are  as  good,  and  we  may  safely  vouch  for  the 
goodness  of  those  we  have  not  yet  read  ;  for  are  they  not 
All  written  by  that  excellent  friend  of  children,  and  grown 
people  no  less,  who  wrote  ‘Our  Children’s  Story,’  and 
A  Voyage  en  Zigzag’  ?  The  book  is  very  prettily  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  authoress,  and,  though  published  too  late  for 
Ohristmas,  is  as  capital  a  book  of  holiday  reading  as  the 
greediest  child  could  desire. 


Mr  Charles  Camden’s  When  I  was  Young  is  an  agreeable 
tstory  of  boy-life.  Mrs  Melville’s  2,000Z.  Reward  is  a  tale 
based  partly  on  the  history  of  a  little  boy  whom  the 
Authoress  picked  up  in  the  streets,  which  is  not  wanting  in 
pathos,  but  it  is  somewhat  too  sentimental,  and  in  other 
ways  inappropriate,  for  young  readers. 

The  Hymns  for  the  Young,  which  Mr  Hpllah  has  set  to 
Tery  appropriate  music,  are  twelve  in  number,  and  all  reli¬ 
gious.  Mr  H.  W.  Smith’s  collection  of  Hymns  of  Life  for 
Human  Encouragement,  which  was  named  in  our  last 
week’s  list  of  books,  is  much  more  comprehensive,  and 
intended  for  the  use  of  older  persons.  It  contains  more 
than  two  hundred  religious  poems,  or  poems  in  which 
there  is  nothing  irreligious,  by  about  a  hundred  different 
writers,  ranging  from  Shakespeare  to  Mr  Tupper,  from 
Mrs  Barbauld  to  Mr  Tennyson.  Each  is  set  to  music  by 
Mr  W.  Hately. 

Mr  Cuthbert  Collingwood’s  Vision  of  Creation  is  a 
metrical  expansion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  de¬ 
signed  to  show,  “  in  a  pictorial  form  and  in  a  vivid  light, 
how  each  particular  therein  announced  agrees  with  the 
recognised  facts  and  sequences  of  modem  geology.”  This 
is  hardly  an  inviting  subject  for  an  epic  in  sixteen  books, 
cor  does  such  inspection  as  we  have  given  to  it  disclose  to 
us  any  poetical  merit  in  the  composition. 

Another  epic  is  The  Story  of  Oautama  Buddha  and  His 
Creed,  by  Mr  Bichard  Phillips.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr 
Phillips  was  not  able  to  write  his  book  in  better  poetry,  or 
that  he  was  not  content  to  write  it  in  prose.  He  has 
honestly  tried  to  do  justice  to  the  character  and  teaching  of 
the  great  founder  of  Buddhism,  and  if  the  shape  '  that  his 
work  has  taken,  evidently  toilsome  to  himself,  were  not 
needlessly  toilsome  to  his  readers,  it  would  be  one  highly 
to  be  commended  as  a  truthful  exposition  of  a  religious 
system  which  has  held  sway  over  a  larger  number  of 
believers,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  more  beneficial,  than  any 
other. 


A  Physician’s  Dialogue  hy  way  of  Catechism  propounds 
Tiews  on  religious  reform  that  are,  we  hope,  gaining 
adherents  every  day.  Its  purport  is  indicated  in  these 
sentences : 


The  world  is  now  in  advance  of  the  Church,  however  deno- 
minafed,  instead  of  the  Church  being  in  advance  of  the  world. 
Theologians  have  in  all  times  maintained  the  incompetency  of  the 
■civil  power  in  matters  religious  ;  it  would  probably  be  well  for 
the  world  did  the  civil  power  now  intervene,  and  proclaim  the 
inconpetency  of  the  Church  to  meddle  in  the  very  first  of  its 
long-neglccted  duties  •  The  Education  of  the  Intelligence  and 
Moral  Sense  of  the  community  it  rules,  by  teachers  other  than 
■clerics  and  their  nominees. 


A  truly  national  Church,  amph/f  not  lavishly,  endowed,  and  without 
a  hierarchv,  or  grades,  bound  neither  by  articles  imposed  by  the 
State  nor  ’confessions  of  faith  formulated  on  the  questionable 
records  of  a  barbarous  people,  and  the  speculative  ideas  of  litue 
^enlightened  times,  but  resting  on  principles  consonant  with  the 
whole  nature  of  man  and  Ihe  world  he  inhabits,  and  free  to  advance 
^n  unison  with  the  truths  of  science  and  the  culture  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  age— such  a  Church  would  even  seem  to  be  aMctsst/y 
for  the  modern  world.  On  a  broad  foundation  of  the  kind,  and 
officered  by  men  of  pious  minds,  irreproachable  lives,  and  liberal 
acquirements,  a  national  Church  would  stand  ^  ^  ^ 

guardian  and  teacher  of  religion  pure  and  undefiled,  but  as 
bulwark  against  fanaticism  and  the  zeal  that  comes  of  ignorance. 
Thickly  scattered  over  the  land,  moreover,  it  would  furnish  (as 
does  the  national  Church  even  in  its  present  hampered  state)  so 
many  outlying  centres  of  civilisation,  and,  through  its  ministers 
and  their  families,  present  those  reliable  patterns  of  me  don  c^tic 
and  social  virtues  and  accomplishments  that  raise,  refine,  an 
truly  ennoble  mankind. 


Mr  Proctor’s  Russian  Journey  is  a  slight  but  pleasantly 
written  account  of  an  American’s  experiences  in  various 
parts  of  the  great  empire.  Some  chapters,  like  those  about 
the  Nijni  Novgorod  fair  and  other  institutions  of  the  far 
east,  contain  information  that  will  bo  new  to  most  readers. 

Mr  Cliffe  Leslie’s  excellent  Cobden  Club  Essay  on 
Financial  Reform,  on  which  we  commented  at  length  last 
week,  has  now- been  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 

The^  Financial  Reform  Almanack,  which  grows  every 
year,  is  now  a  very  complete 'repository  of  information 
about  our  national  finance.  Statistics  are  carefully  arranged 
BO  as  to  show  where  reforms  are  most  wanted  and  most 
possible.  Much  other  useful  matter  is  also  here  given, 
especially  an  analysis  of  the  House  of  Commons,  showing 
what  family  or  other  claims  are  recorded  on  behalf  of 
many  members. 

The  Era  Almanack,  a  very  different  publication,  is  m 
full  of  special  information  as  ever.  It  gives,  among  much 
else  of  the  same  sort,  a  list  of  184  new  pieces  produced 
at  the  London  theatres  between  December,  1870,  and 
November,  1871. 


NOTICE. 


Th^  Title-Page  and  Index  of  The  Examiner 
for  the  present  year  will  he  issued  with  the 
number  for  January  13,  1872. 


Ettablishcd,  1840. 
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Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of  the  general  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor's  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters. 
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Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agenoiet, 
should  be  addressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 


Proposal,  and  for  Agsnoies, 


«MATTEES0F  INTEREST  FOB  THE  THOUGHTFUL.'* 


SERIES  of  four  pamphlets  beariog  this  title,  aud  dealing 

with  the  following  subjeets — ”  The  practical  usefulness  oi  Lim 


with  the  following  subjeets — ”  The  praotioal  usefulness  ol  Life 
Assurance  ( "  ”  A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ”  ”  How  to  grow  Rich ;  ” 
”  Conoemiug  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  prudent  People  some¬ 
times  engage  Mrill  be  forwarded  poet  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  CUDaCU  OF  ENGLAND  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  0  and  10 
King  street,  Cheapsidc,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  6d. ;  by  post,  la  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT, 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.O. 

“  Will  Interest  and  instruct  its  readers.”— Morning  Post 
“  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  m  his  oondemnatlon  ct 
the  pouwns  frequently  used.’ —Spectator. 


“  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  his  oon 
the  pouMns  frequently  used.’ —Spectator. 

“  The  views  of  sueh  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Or  Bennett  are 
to  say,  banning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession 
News,  March  17, 1871. 


Bennett  are,  we  glad 
1  profession.  ”— Cuemical 


London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  S2  Fleet  street 
May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  BAPE  HOUSEHOLD  DIBINrEOTAHT. 


CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe.  — 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 


THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wlnehseter-slreet  buildings. 
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Nineteenth  annual 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
artists.  !•  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH 
GALLERY,  120  Pallmall,  from  half-pant  Nine 
till  lialf-past  Fire  o'clock.  Admission,  Is.  Cata- 
iogue,  M. 


Rev.  CHARLES  VOYSEY.— St 

Georjjre’s  Hall  DIVINE  SERVICE 
EVERY  SUNDAY  MORNING  at  11.  Entrance 
for  free  admission  in  Lang^ham  place ;  for  reserved 
seats  in  Mortimer  street.  Reserved  seats,  lOs.  0d. 
per  quarter.— Apply  to  F.  A.  Hanbury,  Esq., 
M.A.,  24  Old  square,  Lincoln’s  inn.  Hon.  Secre- 
tarv  to  the  “  Voysey  Establishment  Fund.”  Con¬ 
tributions  to  this  fund  to  be  sent  to  J.  Turle, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  36  Finchley  road,  N.W.,  Hon. 
Treasury  pro  tern. 


UNIVERSITY  college, 

London.— FACULTY  of  MEDICINE _ 

The  CLASSES  will  RE -COMMENCE  on 
TUESDAY,  Jan.  2,  1872. 

FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (including 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts),  and  of  Science. 
The  LENT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on 
THURSDAY,  Jan.  4,  1872. 

The  SCHOOLS  for  BOYS  between  the  A^es 
of  Seven  and  Sixteen.— The  LENT  TERM  will 
BEGIN  on  TUESDAY,  Jan.  10, 1872. 

The  EVENING  CLASSES  for  CLASSICS, 
MODERN  LANGUAGES,  MATHEMATICS, 
&c.— The  LENT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on 
MONDAY,  Jan.  8,  1872. 

Prospectuses  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
College  may  be  obtained  at  the  OtBce  of  the 
College,  on  application  either  personally  or  by 
letter. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few 
minutes’  walk  from  t*  c  termini  of  the  North- 
Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 

December  23, 1871 . 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

LONDON. 

DEPARTMENT  of  the  FINE  ARTS. 
Prof.  E.  J.  POYNTER,  A.R.A. 


i 


TWO  SLADE  SCHOLARS  will  (if  there 
should  be  properly  qualified  Candidates  of  suffi¬ 
cient  merit)  be  elected  on  July  6th,  1872.  Ladies, 
as  well  as  Gentlemen,  are  eligible.  Each  Scholar¬ 
ship  is  of  £50  per  annum,  and  is  tenable  for  three 
years. 

No  one  above  19  years  of  ag^e  on  the  day  of  the 
Election  will  be  eligible  as  a  Slade  Scholar.  Com¬ 
petitors  must  attend  the  Day  Classes  in  the  Fine- 
Art  School  of  the  College  during  at  least  the  Two 
Terms  preceding  the  date  of  Election ;  they  must, 
therefore,  enter  to  those  Classes  on  or  before 
January  Slst,  1872. 

Copies  of  the  other  Regulations  relating  to  the 
competition  for  the  Sebmarships,  and  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  attached  to  their  tenure,  and  also  of  the 
Prospectus  of  the  Fine-Art  Department,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 


JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 

December  5, 1871. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO¬ 

CIATION,  LONDON. 

The  lectures  to  Ladies  by  Professors  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College  on  Mathematics,  Physics,  Hygiene, 
l*ractioal  Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany,  Architec¬ 
ture,  Latin,  Hebrew,  English.  French,  Italian 
and  German  Languages  and  Literature,  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Mind,  Jurisprudence,  Roman  History 
and  Constituticnal  History,  will  begin  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College  on  and  after  Monday,  January  15. 

Prospectuses,  class  tickets,  and  free  admissions 
to  the  openinglectures  to  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Sec., 
J.  E.  MYLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  square,  Hyde- 
park,  W. 


•pOYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS, 

J-L  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

The  Exhibition  of  Pictnn  s  of  the  Old  Masters, 
together  with  the  works  of  deceased  Masters  of 
the  British  School,  will  open  on  Monday  next, 
the  1st  of  January,  1872,  at  Ten  o’clock. 

Admission,  One  Shilling.  Catalogue,  6d. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A., 

Secretary. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. 

The  Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  being  now  vat'ant.  Candidates  for 
that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testi¬ 
monials  to  the  Under  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle, 
on  or  before  the  22nd  January  next,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the 
Lord-  Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the 
above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  on  his 
duties  at  an  early  day  subsequent  to  the  above- 
mentioned  date. 

Dublin  Castle,  28th  December,  1871. 


TJEIE  I 

LONDON  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

FOR 

WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 

Executivk  Committee. 


Hon.  President. -JOHN  STUART  MILL,  Esq. 


W.  D.  Christie,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Mrs  H.  Fawcett. 

Thos.  Hare,  Esq. 

Miss  Hare. 

l*rofee8or  W.  A.  Hunter. 

J.  Macdonell,  Esq. 

Professor  G.  Croom  Robertson. 
Mrs  H.  S.  Roby. 

Wm.  T.  Thornton,  Esq. 

Mrs  Westlake. 

E.  D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 


Hon.  Secretaries. — Mrs  W.  BURBURY.and 
Jliss  ORME,  81  Avenue  road,  N.W. 

Hon.  Treasurer. — Mrs  W.  BURBURY,  15  St 
Geoige’s  terrace,  Gloucester  road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  reminded  that  the 
annual  subscriptions  are  due,  and  may  be  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Treasurer.  Persons  may  become  Mem¬ 
bers,  who  approve  the  object  of  the  Society,  and 
subscribe  Is.  or  upwards  annually. 

A  number  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  have  kindly 
volunteered  to  give  Lectures  on  the  Extension  of 
the  Parliamentary  Suffrage  to  Women  House¬ 
holders.  They  are  prepared  to  lecture  gratuitously 
to  Societies  or  Institutions  giving  Courses  of 
Public  Lectures.  Societies  desiring  to  have  the 
benefit  of  such  Lectures  are  requested  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  Orme,  81  Avenue 
road,  N.W. 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

J-  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 

Instituted  1820. 

The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750.000,  onlv 
£75,000  is  paid  up.  ^ 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870,"  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


rpHE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL 

JL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

London — 2  King  William  street. 
Glasgow — 50  We.st  George  street. 

FOR  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Special  terms  for  the  assurance  of  young  lives. 
Life  premiums  for  foreign  residence  at  reduced 
rates. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH, 

Secretary  and  Actuary. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 


^TEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIP  for 

XVi  WOMEN.— A  Scholarship  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £25,  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be 
awarded  by  Competitive  Examination  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  March,  1872.  Particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  Mrs  Anderson,  M.D.,  20  Upper  Berkeley 
street,  I.ondon,  W.,or  Miss  Jex  Blake,  Buccleuch 
place,  Edinburgh. 

Reading  aloud,  public 

SPEAKING,  Ac. -Miss  EMILY  FAITH- 
FULL  continues  her  Class  Lessons  every  Monday 
and  Thursday  at  Three  o'clock.  Private  Lessons 
daily.  Miss  Faithful!  has  been  most  successful 
in  curing  indistinct  articulation,  hesitancy,  lisping, 
and  in  strengthening  pupils  suffering  from  weak 
chests  (vide  ’  Lancet  *).  Ap^ly  to  Secretary,  50 


Norfolk  square,  Hyde  park. 


■XTATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

It  diseases  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Physician— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road.  King’s 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  aud  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  ou  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  cases  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


C 


ANCER  HOSPITAL  (1851), 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY,  in  a 
Sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this 
Hospital,  said : 

**  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that 
to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  b^n  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death 
of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the  suffering 


humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  th^  would 
think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at 
such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ; 
and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as 
surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  1  may  Justly 
ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the  relief 
afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entails  amuch 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer- Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-patients’  Establishment  and  Office,  167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street);  W. 


MPERIAL 

.  COMPANY. 


FIRE  INSURANCE 

Established  1803. 


1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Fall- 
mail,  8.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700b000. 


R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.G. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.—  , 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  aud  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi, 
f  Saturdays,  Dee. 

9,  16,  aud  23 ; 
and  Tburs- 

GIBR ALTAR  j  day.  Dec.  28,  _ 

MALTA  {  and  every 

Thursday 
thereafter,  at 
L  2  p-m. 


A  L  K  X  A 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 


1 


GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


^Saturdays,  Dec. 
0,  16,  and  23; 
and  Thurs¬ 
day,  Dec.  28, 
and  every' 
Thursday 
thereafter,  at 
2  p.m. 


( Saturdays,  Dec. 

9  and  23, 
Thursday, 
Jan.  4,  and 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Thurs¬ 
day  there¬ 
after,  at  3  p.m. 

/"Saturday,  Dec. 

I  aThur,day| 
Jan.  18.  and! 
every  fourth^ 
Thu  r  s  d  a  y  j 
,  *t| 


fTuesd  ays. 
Dec.  12,  19. 
and  26,  and 
Jan.  2,  at  2 
a  m. ;  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  8, 
and  every 
Mon  day 
thereof  ter, at 

5  a.m. 

Tuesdays. 
Dec.  19  and 
Jan.  2,  at  2 
a.m. ;  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  15, 
and  every 
alternate 
Monday 
thereafter, at 

6  a.m. 


thereafter, 
2  p.m. 


Jan.  29,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday 
thereafter, at 
5  a.m. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  Is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  mouths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BiUiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.)  .  ■«  ,  u* 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Frclg^ht, 
WHICH  HAVE  BE^  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company  s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 

ALTERATION  IN  DAYS  OF 

DEPARTURE  of  the  PENINSULAR 
and  ORIENTAL  COMPANY’S  STEAMERS. 

By  order  of  the  Postmaster  -  General,  the 
Steamers  advertised  to  leave  Southampton  on 
Saturday,  30th  Dec.,  at  2  p.m.,  and  Bnndisi  on 
Tuesday,  9th  Jan.,  at  2  a.m.,  will  be  desMtehed 
from  l^uthampton  on  Thursday,  28th  Dec.,  a* 
2  p.m. ;  and  from  Brindisi  on  Monday^  8th  Jan., 
at  5  a.m. ;  and  thereafter  the  Company  s  Steamert 
will  leave  Southampton  every  Thursday,  insteaa 
of  Saturday;  and  Brindisi  every  Monday,  instead 
of  Tuesday. 
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rpHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

X  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Ineorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 
OFFICE-No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq.,  Goyemor. 

David  Powell,  Esq.,  Sub-Goremor. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor. , 

Dirsctobs. 


Nathaniel  Alexander, 
Esq 

John  Alves  Arbuthnot, 
Esq 

James  B^th,  Esq 
Harvey  Brand,  Esq 
Edward  Badd,  Esq 
Alfred  D.  Chapman, 
Esq 

Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq 
Sir  Frederick  Currie, 
Bart 

Goorge  Bakewell  Dew- 
hurst,  Esq 

Bonan^  Dobree,  Esq 
John  Entwisle,  Esq 


George  L,  M.  Gibbs, 
Esq 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 
John  Alexander  Han¬ 
ker,  Esq 
Louis  Hutn,  Esq 
Henry; J.  B.  Kendall, 
Esq 

Charles  Lyall,  Esq 
Capt.R.W.Pelly,  R.N. 
William  Rennie,  Esq 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq 
David  P.  Sellar,  Esq 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq 
W.  Bryce  Watson,  Esq 


Wbbt  End  Agbrt?. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament 
street,  S.W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Fire  Duty  having  been  abolished.  Fire 
Insurances  are  now  effected  without  any  charge 
bevond  the  premium. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for 
Insurances  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  be 
delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  which  the 
Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for  .  £4,870,196 

(Exclusive  of  bonus  additions) 

Income— Premiums .  £161,205 

Interest  .  59,807 

-  £221,072 

Accumulated  Premiums .  £1,378,822 

Copies  of  tlie  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


TVJORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

1>1  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Ineorporated  bv  Royal  Charter  and 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  15 
days  from  the  25th  inst.  Receipts  may  be  had  of 
the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  the 
Head  Office. 

London  .  .  61  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. 

West- End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

S3  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamate,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


II  ll 

wS 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 

2  Salt  do. . 

I  Alustarddo.. 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


£  B.  d, 

2  4  0 

1  12  0 

2  4  0 

1  12  0 

12  0 
0  4  0 

0  1  6  0  2  0 

9  0  0  12  0  0  II  0 

60076096 
0  6  0  13  0  0  15  0 

11  0  0  13  0  0  15  6 

26036050 
5607008  0!  090 
30049040 
26030036 


December,  1871. 


Norwich  union  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY :  Instituted  1821. 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made 
to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £392,430. 


free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  ir  not  approved  of. 


having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  or  the  public  confidence  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  this  establishment,  it  will 
suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
A! 90  000  000 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies  :  duty  repealed. 

Offices— 50  Fleet  street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  street. 
Norwich. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

S'TSSIj  pens. 

So14  bv  all  Dealm  throarboat  tba  World 


ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing¬ 
room,  Llbrarv,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink¬ 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Pai)er- weights, 
Watch-stands,  &c.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  Ac.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

]\/riNERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 
_LVA  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  be  had  at  2,  5,  10.  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  In  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  fid.  to  708. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  1.58.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty. 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd8lze.  .3rdsise. 
1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  6d.  t 
ip  baths,  fh>m  158. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  dd, ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18b. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commenoing 
at  186.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
49s. 

QLACK’S  “STRA.ND”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  ir  not  approved  of. 

Q LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

IKON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Eveiy  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  5b.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85*. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45e.  to  95b. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  30s. 

I’apicr  Machi  ditto,  30s.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  •  8  11  0 

LargeSet  ....  24  19  0 

OLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CTl  YSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

U I R 31  IN G  H  A M— M anufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


UTOURNINO.-Mesars  JAY  have 

-V-*-  «P«^ced  Dressmakers  and  Milliner* 
*0  of 

***  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  eiMrgeney  for  Dreie,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 

telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  th* 
purenaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  flgnree,  and 
charges  are  the  seme  as  if  the  doods  were  bought 
rtree?*^^  ®oney  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 

adopted  a  fixed  tsriff,  pub- 
ush  the  following  epitome  of  their  charge*  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

Making  Drees,  with  plain  Skirt  . 10  % 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from . 14  g 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  . .76 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto!,...’....  8  0 
Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  . .  .  1  0 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  . .  a  g 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining . g  g 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Liffing .  6  g 

Lawn  B(^y  Lining  .  I  g 

Sleeve  Lining .  1  g 

Petereham^illbbon’for ’Bandi’ii’g  0  *8* 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  8 

Making  Garibaldi .  g  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  g  o 

Sundrlee  . 1  5 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  ext^ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  etreet,  London. 
JAYS’. 


Bedsteads,  bedding,  and 

FURNITURE.  BEDSTEADS,  IRON 
and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very 
large  assortment  of  150  patterns  on  show,  from 
lie.  to  451. 

Bedding  Manufactured  on  the 

premieee,  and  warranted  by  WILLIAM  8 . 
BURTON. 

For  Bedsteads.  Width:  4  feet  5 

-  3ft.  gin.  fe*t 

Beet  Alva  under  Mat-  — — —  -  - 

tresses . lie.  6d.  Igs.  .  ISe.  . 

Good  Ck>Ioured  Wool  I7e.  .  25s.  .  28s.  gd. 

Best  Brown  Wool  .  21a.  6d.  Sle.  6d.  34s.  gd. 

Good  White  do.  .  .  38s.  6d.  4.1s.  .  47s.  . 

Beet  do.  .  .  .  .  50e.  .  71s.  .  lie.  . 

Good  Horse  Hair  .  .  42s.  gd.  g2s.  .  g9s.  . 

Best  do . 55s.  .  83s.  .  94s.  • 

German  Spring  Hair 

Stuffing  .  .  .  .  66e.  .  87s.  fid.  95*.  • 

Beet  Spring  Elastic 

Sides . 85s.  .  115e  .  125s  . 

Feather  Beds,  from  31s.  to  180s.;  bolsters.  8*. 
to  29e.  gd. ;  ditto  lillowi,  3e.  gd.  to  lie. ;  oown 
pillows,  loe.  gd.  to  17s. 

FU  RNITUKK  for  bed-roome  and  dining-room*. 
— Complete  suites  in  mahogany,  fancy  woods, 
polishM  and  Japanned  deal,  always  on  enow. 

Furniture  for  dining-rooms. — An  assortment  of 
Sideboards,  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Wufone, 
Chairs.  Couches,  and  every  other  article  of  dining¬ 
room  furniture  is  on  view  in  the  large  furniture 
show-rooms.  Ilasy  chairs,  a  large  selection, 
fW>m  37s.  6d.  Gilt  Chimney  and  Pier  Glaeaee,  a 
large  and  new  assortment,  from  47s.  gd.  Catalogue* 
post  free. 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
W’ales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  ot 
850  Illustrations  of  bis  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  A,  2,  S,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  6.  and  8  Perry’s  place:  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

Iv’lLLI AM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
i  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


Width: 

4  feet 

0 

3ft. 

61a. 

fe*t 

IIB.  6d. 

16*.  . 

IS*.  . 

17$.  . 

25a  . 

38a  fid. 

31s.  6d. 

3la  6d. 

34*.  fid. 

38a  6d. 

ai*.  . 

47a  . 

60a  . 

1  71*.  . 

tia  . 

42s.  gd. 

62*.  . 

69*.  . 

55*.  . 

83*.  . 

94*.  . 

66s.  . 

87a  fid. 

96a  . 

85s.  . 

115*  . 

125*  . 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANCrACTVBED  BT 

J.  c.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentee*  of  the  Self- 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

•  •  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


DIHNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
aoDroved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
bwt  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  ad^iMd  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DIMMEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
nnd  of  ail  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 
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A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use 

A  SURE  CUKE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 

o«t  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomach,  removing-  at  once  any  Irreprnlaritios  in  the  diijesHve  organs,  and 
ideed  a  most  valuable  family  medicine.  Get  drcnlar,  with  full  directions  for  use,  of  any  Chemist.  Depot,  17 


f  tone  to  the  whole- 
lampton  row,  W.C. 


FRAMPTON’S  pill  of  health. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
JL  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion,, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  diMrdcrf 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  ocoa 
sional^jjperient  Is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head^ 
ache  80  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  demesslon 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  itfectlons 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

ARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 


The  JANUARY  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  l>est  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day.  wi^  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dlvldeiidt,  £c  fcS  Safe  Investments  In  English  and  Forelj^Radways,  Debentures^  Banks, 
MiOM,  foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stoclw,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &«. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABUSHBD  1853. 

Bankers  :  London  and  Westminster,  Lotbburt,  London,  E.C. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
J-  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  daring  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considerea  a  romance  • 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  ttnsolieited  testimonials 
ft-om  persons  In  every  rank  of  Hie,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con- 
flnement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medidne- 
vendor.  la  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO^ 

RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom- 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
invaluable  remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  resulting  fToin  over-taxed  or  abased 
energies  wliether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vi^nr  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  in.  0d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
15s.;  W  iK)st,  4s.  8d.  and  158.  4d  ;  aud  maybe 
had  or  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agents.  MrE. 
CLEAVER,  rtS  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and 
CO.,  39  Coruhill,  London. 


FIELD’S  OZOKERIT— Patented  , — This  well-known  Candle 
gives  the  most  brilliant  light,  and  from  its  hardness  is  specially  adapted 
for  Ball  Rooms,  <fec.  &c. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids.— It  yon  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  asanage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J,  COLLIS  BR0^VNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectnally  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  llth,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Chlorodyne  from  Mr  'Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and 

OINTMENT. 


■Bilious  Disorders. — In  no 
organ  of  the  body  does  disease  present  itself  so 
fri-queiitly  and  in  such  varied  forms  M  in  the 
liver,  and  in  no  aifections  is  it  more  important  to 
apply  immediate  and  safe  treatment.  Hollo¬ 
way’s  remedies  happily  place  tlie  means  of  euro 
within  the  reach  of  all:  hU  pills,  aided  by 
energetic  friction  with  his  ointment  upon  the 
right  side,  and  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will 
soon  relieve  the  troublesome  dyspeptic  symptoms^ 
and  perseverance  with  these  pri'parations  will 
ensure  perfect  recovery  witliout  any  great  re¬ 
strictions  in  habits  or  diet.  This  treatment 
safely  reduces  the  enlarged  liver,  often  resultlBg 
from  hot  climates,  or  too  groat  iudulgenoe  In  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. 


CONSUMPTIOff,  WASTIIte,  IMPERFECT 
DieESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
E.\IULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  I'hey  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  sup^y  the  puMO  of  the  oif  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  ais. 

SAVORY  AMD  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemista. 

NOTE. — Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


I^e  *  Lancet,’  Dec.  31,  1864. 


and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. _ Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne  was 

undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘.Times,’  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  la  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

•  Sole  Manufactubbe, 

J.  T  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  RuMell  street.  Bloomsbury.  London- 


LEA  &  PERRIN  V  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOROESTESSHISE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  'The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  STie.EEa?.  W. 

•  ESTABLISHED  1792. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRIIIS’  SAUCE 


and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERKINS  on  aU 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL!  London, 
and  sold  by  aU  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 
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BREIDEN  BACH’S 

MAOASSARINE 


For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in  quality  or 
effect. 


Preaerves,  restores,  and  renders  the  Hair 
soft,  gluMjr,  and  wavy. 

ls.(  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  10«.,  20s. 

167b  new  bond  street. 
SOLD  BYERYWHfiKK. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHKRRY  TOOTH  PASTE  Is  greatly  supe- 


Boet  and  eheapeat,  and 
Grocers  and  Cnemista. 
Lime*street  square. 


Wholesale  at  8  and  9 


Liebig  company’s  extract 

of  MEAT.  Most  convenient,  economical. 


JLJ  of  MEAT.  Most  convenient,  economical, 
and  fine* flavoured  stock  for  Beef-Tea  (about  2M. 
a  pintX  Soups,  Sauces,  and  made  dishes,  costing 
hardly  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  would 
when  made  of  fresh  meat ;  keeps  good  for  any 
time,  even  after  Jars  being  opened.  1  lb.  jars 
recommended,  being  relatively  the  cheapest  size. 

Now  permanently  used  in  most  households  in 
town  and  country. 

Caution. — Ask  for  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT,  being  the  only  sort  warranted 
GENUINE  and  PERFECT  bv  Baron  Liebig, 
the  inventor,  requiring  hi$  SIGNATURE  on 
every  jar. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  L  AZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  i^ds,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  wTgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCR— CAUTION. 

— Tlie  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 


A  1  — Tlie  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

0vBabeth  Louen/by. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

v>l  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


“CLARETS” 


DIRECT  PROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  .3d.,  48.,  mid  5s.  per  gaHon.  du^  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware- 


Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  War 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 


Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINT  AGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Borbeaux. 


KIR  AH  AX'S  .  LL  .  WHISET. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  meR 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 


Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 


Wholesale  Depot,  Oa  Great  Titohfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 


For  JANUARY  (price  28.  6d.)  contains  the 
following 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARRLLA  RESTORES  the 


AN  AGUA  AMARRLLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  ad 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 


what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  iu  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3b.  each  ;  also  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-offlee  order. — 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  1-endon, 
E.C. 


Line  Ekoravings  : 

I.  Marie  Antoinette  listening  to  the  Act  of 
Accusation,  after  E.  M.  Ward,  R  A. 

IT.  The  Mountain  Shepherd,  after  J.  Linnell. 
HI.  Africa,  fh>m  the  Group  of  Sculpture  by  W. 
Theed. 

Literary  Contributions The  Advantage  of 
Physical  Gec^raphy  to  the  Student  and  Critic  of 
Art :  No.  11.  Mountains,  by  Professor  D.  T. 
Ansted,  M.A.,  F.R.S.;  British  ArtisU-T.  F. 
Dloksec,  by  James  Daffome,  illustrated ;  Visits 
to  Private  Galleries — The  Collection  of  John 
Pender,  Esq.,  M.P.  (  Art  and  Artists  in  Munich ; 
Improvements  in  Minor  British  Industries — 
Doulton's  Stoneware,  illustrated;  The  Stately 
Homes  of  England — ^mericyton,  by  8.  C.  Half, 
F.8.  A.,  illustrated  ;  Obituary — Sir  F.  G.  Moon, 


Bart.,  by  8.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Schools  of  Art: 
An  Extinct  Manufacture — The  Old  Pontypooi 
Japan-ware,  by  W.  H.  Greene,  illustrated;  Kx- 


Japan-ware,  by  W.  H.  Greene,  illustrated;  Ex¬ 
hibitions  of  tiie  Society  of  British  Artists,  the 
Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters,  the  Institute 
of  Water-Colour  Painters,  and  the  I’loture  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  168  New  Bond  street,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price 
31s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 


rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breatn. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 


London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy  lane,  and  all 
Booksellers. 


Price  21.  6d., 


rpHE  theological  REVIEW, 

X  No.  XXXVI.  JANUARY,  1872. 


The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 


1.  The  Development  of  Opinion  in  the  Early 
Christian  Church.— I.  By  (the  late)  J.  J.  Tay- 
ler,  B.A. 

2.  Auricular  Confession  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  F.  P.  Oobbe. 

3.  St  Simon  and  Enfantln.  By  E.  S.  Howes,  B.  A. 

4.  The  Alt-Katholik  Movement  in  Germany. 
By  a  Liberal  Catholic. 

5.  Church  Designs  for  Congregations.  By 
Thomas  Wortbini^on. 

6.  The  Denominational  Difliculty.  By  W.  J. 
Lampert. 

7.  Notices  of  Books. 


Publishers:  Messrs  WILLIAMS  and  NOR- 
GATE,  14  Henrietta  street.  Covent  garden, 
London,  and  20  South  Frederick  street,  Edinburgh 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

JANUARY.  1872.  No.  DCLXXV. 


X>  JANUARY,  1872. 
Price  28.  6d. 

CONTXNTS : 


The  Maid  of  Sker.— Part  VI. 

French  Home  Life. — No.  III.  Furniture. 

The  Two  Mrs  Scudamores.— Conclusion. 

The  Nine-hours  Movement. 

The  Desolation  of  Jerusalem. 

ChersipbroD. 

The  Haunted  Enghenio. 

A  Sailor's  Narrative  of  the  La5t  Voyage  of 
H.M.S.  Megsera. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 


Now  ready.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  145. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for 

JANUARY,  with  Illustrations  by  George 
du  Maurier  and  S.  L.  Flldes. 


CONTBNTe : 

Story  of  the  Plebiscite.  Told  1^  One  of  the 
7,500,000 who  voted  “Yes.”  By  MM.  Erok- 
mann-Chatrian.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
Chimters  IV. — VI. 

Hours  in  a  Library.  No.  IV.— Thomas  Fuller. 
Riquet  k  la  Houppe.— I. 

Spain :  her  Manners  and  Amusements. 

Meteors— Seedbearing  and  otherwise. 

Quaint  Customs  in  Kwel-Chow. 

Lord  Kilgobbin.  tWith  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  LxV.— “In  Town.” 

„  LXVI.— Atlee’s  Message. 

„  LXVII.— Walpole  Alone. 

„  LXVIll. — Thoughts  on  Marriage. 

LX  I X.— At  Kilgobbin  Castle . 

„  LXX.— Atlee’s  Return. 

„  LXXI.— The  Drive. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  place. 


FREELIGHT. 

Monthly.  One  Shilling. 

(The  Liberal  Thinker’s  Magazine :  advocates 
universal  Providence,  the  “higher  Pantheism,” 
and  a  new  Church  of  Universality.) 

No.  3,  ready,  contains  “  The  Mad  Son  of  a  Bad 
King,’’  W.  Maccall— “Theology,  Ac., ’’John  A. 
Heraud— “  Correlation  of  Forces,’’  Dr  Sexton— 
“  Age  of  Man,’’  Miss  Eyton,  and  other  articles  by 
Dr  Hitchmau,  Richard  Bedingfieid,  kc. 

(No.  2  on  Sale.) 

BURNS,  15  Southampton  row,  W.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  flM5.,wxth  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  £.C. 


13  Grbat  Marlbokouoh  itrkkt. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  lvoL,8vo.  [Jnetrsady. 

PRAIRIE  FARRS  and  PRAIRIE 


FOLK,  By  PARKER  OILLMORB 
Ubiqne  ”),  Author  of  ’  A  Hanterk  Adven¬ 
tures  lu  the  Great  Weet,’  Ao.  2  vola,  with 
iilustratione,  2le. 

“  This  work  is  the  very  best  of  its  ela«  that  Mr 
Parker  GUIraore  has  yet  written,  not  aeiRly  be¬ 
cause  of  its  life-like  deserlptlofu  of  life  In  the  vast 
outlying  dlstriets  ot  the  American  oontinunt,  but 
because  it  gives  an  amount  of  informatioa  of  ia- 
calculable  value  to  emigrants.’’— Meseeager. 

QUEER  CHARLOTTE  ISLAXDS;  a 

Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in 
the  North  Paoifla  By  FRANCIS  POOLE. 

C. E.  Edited  hr  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  15s. 

“There  can  be  no  uoubt  whatever  idxiut  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  power  of  endurance  wRti 
which  Mr  Pools  U  gifted,  and  much  of  hia  hook 
is  very  exciting  reading.’’— Pall  Mall  Oaaette. 

The  LITBRART  LIFE  of  tho  REV. 

WILLIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  of  All  SaInU,. 
Knightsbridge,  and  Prebendary  of  St  Paul’s. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'ESTRANGE.  I  voL, 
Svo,  Its.  * 

“  The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  be  found 
exeellent  reading. —Athenisum. 

The  CITIES  of  the  NATIONS 

FELL.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CUHMINO» 

D. D.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.,  fls. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.  By  Mr» 

EVANS  BELL.  3  vole. 


WILFRID  OTJMBERHEBB.  By 

GEORGE  MACDONALD.  LL.D.  3  voU. 

“  *  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  ’  is  extremely  originaL 
clever,  and  interesting.  Bosides  the  faouRy  n 
drawing  character,  Mr  MacDonald  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gift  of  word  painting.’’— Athenaum. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  3rolfl. 

“  Mrs  Montgomery  has  broken  new  ground. 
Her  novel  belongs  to  none  of  the  scho<^  There 
is  great  force  in  the  character  of  Adelaide  Snow¬ 
den,  and  many  touches  of  true  artistic  discrimi¬ 
nation  adorn  it.  In  her  the  inU'rest  centres  and 
culminates.  She  is  the  novelty,  the  heii^  Um 
creation  of  the  book.”— Spectator. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

•JOHN  HALIFAX.’  2  vols. 

••A  powerful  and  well-written  novel.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  artistic  and  thougbtfhl. 
and  the  book  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  desire  to  be  enlightened  on  one  of  the 
great  social  problems  the  day.”— Post 

The  LADY  of  LYNDOR.  By  Lady 

BLAKE,  Author  of  ’  Claude,’  Ae.  3  vols. 


The  SYLVESTRBS.  By  M.  Betham 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  •  Kitty,'  ko.  i  vols. 

A  WOMAN  in  SPITE  of  HERSELF. 


By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Author  of  •  Live  it 
Itown,’  Ac.  1  vols. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOB 
ENGLISH  READERS. 


Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.  A., 
Author  of  *  Etouiona,’  •  The  Public  Schools,’  Ac. 


VOL  XI.-PLINY. 


By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  CHURCH,  M.A-, 

Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Grammar-School, 
Henley-on-Thames ; 


Rev.  W.  J.  BRODRIBB,  M.A., 

Late  FdKnr  of  St  John’s  Ctdlege,  Cambrige. 


The  previous  Volnmes  oonUln— 
HOMER’S  ILIAD.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  CoUiof, 
M.A. 

HOMER’S  ODYSSEY.  By  the  Same. 
HERODOTUS.  By  O.  C.  Swayne,  M.A 
CiESAK.  By  Antho^  Trollope. 

VIRGIL.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Coliins,  M.A 
HORACE.  By  Theodore  Martin. 
.£SCHYLUS.  By  R  S.  Copleston,  B.A. 
XENOPHON.  Bv  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart. 
CICERO.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins,  M.A. 
SOPHOCLEA  By  Clifton  W.  Collina,  M.A 
Price  Half-a-Crown  each,  in  doth. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London. 
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NEW  W^Q  R  oK  S. 


^  J  ■  -r,  ■ ;  jj'j;.  _  .'Jii 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY.  Edited 

hy  J.  A.  FBOUDE,  M.A. 

COHTlIfTd: 

Political  Protpeots. 

Fate  of  the  Jardin  d'AoolimataUon  daring  the  late  Sieges  of  Paris. 

On  Certitude  in  Beligioas  Assent. 

A  Few  October  Daya  Bj  A.  K.  H.  B. 

The  Irish  Unirersity  Question.  By  an  Irish  Oradoate. 

Perfidious  Woman. 

Hew  Survey  of  the  Northern  Heavens.  By  B.  A.  Proctor,  B.A., 
Cambridge. 

I.aing’s  Sir  David  Lyndsav.  By  A.  Falconer. 

Early  Life  of  Charles  Dloaens. 

Von  Moltke's  *'  Letters  from  Turkey.** 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henry 

HOLLAND.  Bart.,  M.D..  F.R.S..  Ac..  Physician  in-Ordlnary  to  the 
Queen.  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  Od. 

LEADERS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  IRELAND; 

.  SWIFT,  FLOOD,  OBATTAN,  O’CONNELL.  By  W.  E.  H.  LKCKY, 
M.A.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  Od. 

A  PLEA  for  the  HOME  GOVERNMENT  of 

IRELAND.  By  JOHN  GEORGE  MacCARTHY,  Author  of  *  Irish  j 
Land  Questions  Plainly  Stated  and  Answered,'  Ae.  8vo,  price  5b.  | 

HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  ENGLAND  and ' 

PRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  HENRY  THOMAS  | 
BUCKLE  Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  24a  | 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA' 

.  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED.  By  the  Bight  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal  Part  VI.  The  La^r  Legislation  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  8vo,  price  24a 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the 

ISRAELITES.  Bv  C.  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  Abridged 
Edition,  in  One  Volume,  foap.  8ro,  price  3s.  fid. 

CHRIST  the  CONSOLER;  a  Book  of  Comfort  for  the 

Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  CAR¬ 
LISLE.  Small  8vo.  price  fia 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST  PAUL.  By  the 

B.t.  W.  j.  CONYBEABB,  M.A.,  and  the  Verr  Bev.  J.  S.  HOW- 
SON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Student’s  Edition,  with  ifi  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  price  98. 

PEENDERQAST’S  MASTERY  SERIES, 

A  MANUAL  of  HEBREW ;  designed  to  enable  beginners  to  learn 
to  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Crown 
8ro,  price  2s.  fid. 


THREE  CENTURIES  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  C.  D.  YONGE,  Professor  of  Modem  History  and  English  Litera- 
tOre,  Queen’s  Collie,  Belfast  Crown  8vo,  prim  7s.  Od. 

(In  a  few  days. 

DR  ROGET’S  THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS 

and  PHRASES,  classified  and  arranged  to  facilitate  the  expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  fid. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  PALL  of 

Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Soanish  Armada.  By  JAMES 
ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M  A.,  late  FeUowof  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Library  Edition,  12  vo1s„  8vo,  price  £8  18s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  in  12  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  £3  12s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By 

JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.  M.A.,  Ute  FeUowof  Exeter  Coll 
Oxford.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  248.,  cloth.  ' 

The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to 

Comte.  By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES.  Fourth  Edition,  2  vola 
8vo,  328. 

RECREATIONS  of  an  INDIAN  OFFICIAL.  By 

Lieutenant-Colonel  MALLESON,  Bengal  Staff  Corps;  Guardian  to 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore.  Crown  8vo,  price  12s.  fid. 

The  STORY  of  GAUTAMA  BUDDHA  and  his 

CREED ;  an  Epic.  By  RICHARD  PHILLIPS.  Square  fcap.  8vo, 
price  fis. 

BALLADS  and  LYRICS  of  OLD  FRANCE;  with 

*  other  Poems.  By  A.  LANG,  Tellow  of  Merton  CoUege,  Oxford. 
Square  fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  FAMILIARLY  Ex¬ 
plained.  By  Dr  H.  SCH ELLEN.  Translated  by  JANE  and 
CAROLINE  LASSELL :  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  HUGGINS, 
LL  D.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  lllastrations,  in¬ 
cluding  copies  of  Angstrom’s  Maps.  8to,  price  28c. 

^  [Do  January  8. 

THEORY  of  HEAT.  Bv  J.“  CLERK  MAXWELL, 

M.A.,  F.R.SS.,  L.  and  E.,  Prof^or  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Being  the  Sixth  of  the  New  Series  of 
I'ext- Books  of  Science,  Mechanical  and  Physical,  edited  by  T.  M. 
GOODE V£,  M.A.  SmaU  8vo,  38.  fid. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  In  Thirty-one  entirely  new  Maps.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G.  BUTLER,  M.  A.,  Prindpal  of  Liver¬ 
pool  College.  Imperial  4to,  price  38.  fid.  sewed,  or  5a  cloth. 

[In  a  few  days. 


MODERN 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


1  8  7  2. 


Periodicals  to  be  taken  in  l^  all  who  are  interMtcd 
in  Scientific  Progress. 

1. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  REVIEW. 

Entertaining  Articles  on  Leading  Scientific 
subjects  of  the  day.  Illustrated  Reviews  of 
Itooks,  and  complete  summary  of  Soientifio 
Progress.  Quarterly,  2s.  Od. 

The  MONTHLY  MICROSCO- 

PICAL  JOURNAL.  Transactions  of  the 
ILM.S.  and  Record  of  Histolo^cal  Re¬ 
search  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Montiily,  !s  fid. 


HARDWICKE’S  SCIENCE 

GOSSIP.  An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Inter¬ 
change  and  Gossip,  for  Students  and  Lovers 
of  Nature.  Montnly,  4d. 

Prospectuses  fl’ei*,  on  applicaticn. 


THE  NINTH  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY 

OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

Vox.,  I.  1812-1842. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  other  lllastrations, 
price  12a 


THHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

X  foe  JANUARY. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 
CONTlitTfl : 

The  Position  and  Practice  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
By  Lord  Houghton. 
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